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This number of CurRRENT LITERATURE comes to its 
readers in a new form, a new dress; taking a new step along 
the line of its development—for it is as yet this side of the 
perfect plan. The change has been forced. Librarians petition 
the standard shape for their shelves ; advertisers demand 
the conventional page—dealers a uniform size to dress 
their stands ; and subscribers complain of the viscissitudes of 
the larger form in the second class mails. So here is the 
improvement—the changed form. We trust that it will be 
found acceptable. Believing that it will be, we shall strive 
in editorial industry, to match the mechanical advantage, 
and keep our readers in appetizing touch of the times, 
justifying, if possible, this assertion of the Chicago Tribune : 
‘*Current Literature,” with its selections, magazine reference, 
. and book index greatly comforts the busy and ambitious 
American, who without it must let the flood of contem- 
poraneous writing slip by him; with it he may dip from 
the everflowing stream all the refreshment he needs.” 

An International Influence....Hamilton W. Mabie....Springfield Republican 

Literature as a popular force, a force brought to bear on 
a large scale at short range on a great body of men, is dis- 
tinctly an evolution of modern life. If this modern reading 
public were limited by national lines, it would still constitute a 
new unit of social organization ; but one of the most impres- 
sive features of the reading movement to-day is its obliteration 
of geographical and racial boundaries. It is a movement shared 
in large measure by all the Western peoples. There exists to- 
day something which has never existed before—the oppor- 
tunity to speak directly to the whole body of Western races. 
There still awaits some large-minded man the inspiring 
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task of writing the history of what may be called national 
contacts ; the history of those rich and fruitful periods when 
the minds of different races have come together, and the 
thrill of a fresh and broader vision of things has passed 
through all hearts. Great epochs in the world’s history are 
stamped by these contacts; the contact of the Greek and 
Hebrew mind with the races of their own time, and with the 
modern races, marks one of the greatest movements in history. 
Our own literature shows distinctly the impulse which comes 
from these contacts; Chaucer representing the earlier Italian 
influence ; the Elizabethan dramatists, the later Italian influ- 
ence ; the comedy of the Restoration, the French influence ; 
and a great part of the English and American literature of 
this century, the German influence. One of the widest and 
most fruitful of these contacts to-day is that between the 
Eastern and Western races ; but this interchange is well-nigh 
universal. We are reading French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Norwegian and Russian books with the same ease and free- 
dom with which we read our own English books. For the 
purposes of reading, the modern world is fast becoming one 
homogeneous body. The foremost writers are speaking 
immediately and directly to all their contemporaries, and, in 
consequence, there has been secured a constant and complete 
interchange of ideas, experience, impulse, and knowledge 
among all races. The effects of this interchange are mani- 
fold. One of the great functions of literature is that of 
interpretation. All individual life is limited ; it is only when 
we turn to the great works of art, which are interpretations 
of life on a great scale, that we perceive its full range and 
understand its full meaning. The books of each race explain 
that race to other races. So complete is the race expression 
in its literature that we could almost rewrite its history from 
the books which it has produced. Cervantes makes us under- 
stand Spanish character; Moliére interprets France ; Goethe 
‘reveals Germany. This interpretation of race to race has 
been going on for centuries, but never on so great a scale. 
International knowledge has heretofore been mainly a knowl- 
edge made up of partial observations, rooted prejudices, and 
general lack of clear intelligence. Against this organized 
ignorance, the great books are always bearing their silent 
testimony, and their wide, free interchange means a rapid and 
general dissipation of the old ignorance. Races come together 
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as fast as they understand each other, because each race 
realizes that every other race has its great quality and its 
corresponding work for civilization. True patriotism is not 
love of one’s own country as against the world, but love of 
one’s country as a part of the world. Heretofore, men have 
moved exclusively along national lines ; society has had only 
a perpendicular organization ; but the reading of books has 
been steadily creating a community of interest and feeling. 
Lassalle, Karl Marx, and Henry George have spoken to the 
entire working class, irrespective of national limits, and the 
working class has conceived the idea of acting as a class, 
All these make us aware that what has been an intellectual 
condition is fast becoming a social and political condition. 
There is fast coming to be a community of peoples, and this 
community is the result of the free interchange of ideas 
through books. Through literature ideas gained access to a 
large part of the world; they will presently find an open way 
to all civilized peoples. There will be no accumulation of 
knowledge, no lesson of experience, no discovery of truth, 
which will not be shared at once by all races. Religion knows 
nothing of racial or national distinctions ; art has a universal 
language, music a universal notation, science a universal 
field. A great book is first a personal, then a national, and 
finally a universal experience. At the start it is an intellect- 
ual and spiritual force, but sooner or later it affects institu- 
tions and habits. There is always a democracy of faith, of 
beauty, and of knowledge ; there will presently be a democ- 
racy of political ideas and social beliefs. The great interna- 
tional community will not undervalue the historic lines of its 
growth, or the sanctities of patriotism, but it will perceive that 
the ends of civilization demand coéperation, not antagonism ; 
and that every law of politics and economy makes for the 
unity of the races, not for their severance. 


The Personality of the Author....The New Orleans Times-Democrat 

It is always interesting to feel the author in the book. 
By this we do not mean that confidential appeal to the 
“gentle reader ’—perhaps readers were really gentle in those 
days—made by the old-fashioned novelist who had an 
insinuating way of drawing you into a corner, as it were, 
away from the hurly-burly of the story. If any dire disaster 
impended you were warned of it in time: “ But, reader, 
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little did Arabella dream, in her thoughtless mirth, that she 
should never again behold the home of her childhood,” etc. 
If any change of scene were made the writer did not forget 
you, but politely remarked : ‘‘ Come with me, reader, from the 
glittering halls of wealth to the abode of honest penury,” etc. 
Sometimes you were even requested to “drop a tear on the 
grave of the beautiful, the loving, the heart-broken Calista.” 
By this means it was kept plainly before your mind that all 
these events were only things in a book; and if you were 
unduly moved thereby it was your own fault. The author 
had done his part toward averting from you a dangerous 
excess of emotion. Relations between author and reader, at 
present, are not so familiar as they used to be. The former 
now tries to remain strictly neutral ; he will not endeavor to 
prejudice you toward either side of any question. He has 
stated the case, and you may think what you please. This 
is as it should be, for it is never pleasant to feel that you are 
being mentally pushed and pulled hither and thither ; and it 
is safe to say that the author can only gain by keeping his 
own personality out of sight. It is only when you divine him 
through his books—when his words bear unconscious witness 
to what he has known and suffered—that your interest is 
quickened. The revolt and bitterness of the Bronté sisters 
against the dreary isolation of their lot seems to burn upon 
their pages, and the pain and frustration of Richard Jefferies’s 
life makes sudden discords among his harmonies. Some- 
times itis a pain-haggard face that seems to yearn through 
prison bars, or perhaps it is the malevolent lightning of a 
Mephisto’s smile that flashes between the lines. Usually it 
is easy enough to feel whether there is a good human heart 
beating behind the words. Fine phrases and exalted senti- 
ments cannot mask the hollowness of the hypocrite. It is 
safe to say that, moved by some power greater than himself, 
the author puts his true self into his works. If he gloats over 
wickedness he may spare himself the pains of assuring us 
that his studies of vice are made in the interest of humanity. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that there are certain 
writers who have the keenest appreciation of the esthetic 
value of what is good and noble, although they may be blind 
to its moral import. The tremor of feeling in their voices— 
the shimmer of tears in their eyes—when they speak of any- 
thing humanly pathetic is not assumed, but, for the moment, 
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entirely genuine. They understand the loveliness of self- 
sacrifice, though they have no notion of practicing it. The 
beggar in their path is a picturesque object to be studied or 
sketched, not a creature whose necessities demand relief, and 
if he suggests any such unpleasant idea he is swiftly thrust 
aside. Yet, though in real life they may be cold and hard 
and grasping, they are not hypocritical in their public approval 
of generosity and warmth of heart, because they really com- 
prehend every shade of the artistic beauty of such qualities. 
It would seem to require a Machiavellian reasoner to recon- 
cile the preaching and practice of one author who gave to 
the world works which revolutionized the educational ideas 
of his time, and inaugurated a movement away from artificial- 
ity toward nature and simplicity, yet was capable of aban- 
doning his children, without compunction, at the door of a 
foundling hospital. There is a vast distance between the 
uttered wisdom and acted folly of another, who wrote 
solemnly : “ Death itself to the reflecting mind is less serious 
than marriage * * * Death is not even a blow, is not 
even a pulsation; it is a pause. But marriage unrolls the 
awful lot of countless generations.”” Afterward seeing an 
attractive young woman among the glamour of the ballroom, 
he exclaimed: ‘‘ By heaven! that’s the nicest girl in the 
room. I'll marry her.” And so he did, and was as wretched 
as might have been expected. But even if we admit that, 
among the number of those who have made literature a 
beautiful and inspiring force, one writer lived in an ignomini- 
ous moral muddle ; another deadened the ache of his troubles 
with drugs, instead of bearing them with manly fortitude ; a 
third was not always mindful of strict integrity ; a fourth was 
vain and self-conscious ; a fifth jealous and suspicious—how 
do such facts nullify the potency of their teachings ?—what do 
they prove against the sincerity of their teachings ?—what 
do they prove against the sincerity of their works? It is their 
aspirations, their ideals, that we see in their books. Let 
biographers, in so-called search for truth, fill weighty volumes 
with histories of the ‘‘ real” Shelley, the “real ” Goethe ; the 
real part of a writer is his best part—what we shall see if we 
meet him, disembodied, in “the world that sets this right.” 
It seems idle to waste time in trying to explain remarkable 
incongruities. The motive power of the life of action is the 
body, ‘‘ which will never conduct us to wisdom,” while that 
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of the thought life is the mind and soul. The weakness of 
the flesh actually prevails over the strength of the spirit. Yet 
it is often startling to note how the intellect will keep itself 
high and white above the mire of a shameful existence, as if 
gifted with some immortal self-preserving power. A man 
may be, to all intents and purposes, morally degraded beyond 
redemption, yet still retain the bright ideal which finds voice 
in the words that seem so strangely at variance with his 
deeds. All is not lost till that is destroyed. It is a matter 
to be regretted that the hunger for personalities brings the 
author, at the present day, so plainly into view. We see the 
delenda of his life exposed to the public gaze. Ill his little 
failings and absurdities, common to human nature, are 
detailed mercilessly, making us wince when we contrast them 
with the works which has inspired us to nobler living. What 
does it profit us to know that one maker of literature is an 
undutiful son or another a pitiless creditor? How much 
better it would be if to us, they would remain only beautiful 
and mysterious voices, teaching and cheering and consoling. 
G In a Great Library....The Student’s Paradise....New York Sun 

The British Museum Library is the student’s paradise. It 
has every modern convenience of light, heat, and service. 
The main room is a huge, bright rotunda, with walls covered 
with standard works, a great expanse of skylight in the ceil- 
ing, and a thick rubber matting on the floor to render noise- 
less every movement of the little army of scholars, attendants, 
and visitors who daily travel through its myriad passageways. 
Porters, cataloguers, and assistant librarians, trained by long 
years of service, observe and fill every want of the patrons as 
soon as it is manifested, yet so skilfully, swiftly, and unosten- 
tatiously that confusion is unknown and mistakes almost 
unheard of. To the man accustomed to the inconveniences 
and practical unreliability of the ordinary American library, 
the operations and system in the British Museum seem per- 
fect. The student need not follow compound book titles 
through huge catalogues and complicated systems of arrange- 
ment. All this wearying of the flesh that in a New York 
library consumes the student’s energy before he sees even 
the outside of the volumes he desires is done for him in the 
British Museum, so that his whole energy and uninterrupted 
attention may be wholly concentrated on mental labor. 
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The simplicity of the system of facilitating the work of stu- 
dents is so admirably calculated to invite and encourage 
scholarly research that it is worth a slightly detailed descrip- 
tion for the comfort of New Yorkers who, after having 
exhausted themselves in vain searches for special information 
in city libraries, have leftin despair. ‘To getareader’s card to 
the British Museum library aperson needs only to be guaran- 
teed by some Londoner, whose name isin the directory. A day 
or so after this guarantee has been given the applicant calls 
at the Secretary’s office in the museum, receives his card, 
presents it to the doorkeeper of the library, and is admitted. 
Nobody without a card can pass into the rotunda. Within, 
the reader finds long rows of desks and big leather-backed 
chairs, radiating from a double line of circular book shelves, 
full of catalogues, at the centre of the room. In a little cir- 
cular desk at the very middle, completely surrounded by cata- 
logues, reference cards, and volumes that teli everything 
about everything in the place, is the commander-in-chief, 
either the head librarian or his assistant. If the reader 
be entirely new to the subject he wishes to study, he goes 
directly to this man at the middle desk and describes the line 
of research he wishes to pursue. The line of research may be 
medical, or metaphysical, or geological, or geographical, or 
ornithological, or economical, yet the man at the middle desk 
is always able to give the names.of eight or nine special works 
with which the student may make a start. An attendant is 
called, the titles are given to him, he hurries through the cata- 
logues under the supervision of the reader, and having found 
the location of each volume, hurries off for the whole lot. 
The reader makes himself comfortable at an unoccupied desk 
provided with pens, ink, blotters, and book blanks. In ten 
minutes his books are laid onthe desk. As he digs down into 
them he begins to appreciate the paradise he has fallen into. 
Whenever he finds a foot note reference to other books on the 
subject he is investigating, he is not obliged to hurry off ona 
wild goose chase up and down stairs, through dust and dirt, 
and draughts and dark passages, after the desired works. He 
need not even go to the librarian’s desk. He has simply to 
indicate on one of the book blanks before him the volume or 
volumes he wishes, shove the blank into a little basket, and 
within ten minutes ‘every volume is on his desk. An atten- 
dant, whose business it is to watch baskets, saw the slip fall, 
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picked it out immediately, hastened off for the books, brought 
them without an instant’s unnecessary delay, and there they 
are. Without a spoken word, a wasted minute, or a useless 
step the reader may push on from one stage of his work to 
the next. All contingencies seem to have been provided 
against by the management of the library. The familiar “In 
use” of New York libraries is never heard there. Of every 
work of any popularity or fairly general need there are dupli- 
cate copies beyond all possibility of exhaustion. No embar- 
rassment or delay is caused by orders for many books at once 
or especially big ones. The attendart merely takes a little 
cart, with rubber tires on the wheels, with him to the remote 
recesses where most of the books lie and trundles back his load 
as promptly as if he had been filling an order for only one 
volume. In this way big Congressional documents, Parliamen- 
tary reports, huge census compilations, and German histories 
are handled as easily and delivered as promptly as a Cobden 
Ciub tract or the lightest novel. Little idea of the inexhausti- 
ble variety of the books in the British Museum Library is con- 
veyed by the statement that it contains 1,200,000 or 1,300,000 
volumes. The figures are staggering, but not so staggering 
as the minute completeness of the literature on an infinite 
number of subjects. The sources of original information on 
subjects old and new, foreign and English, great and small, 
are ample, beyond the conception of the student who has not 
had an opportunity to draw from them. Files of newspapers 
of all civilized countries, contemporary literature up to the 
last few days, foreign pamphlets and tracts, even to the most 
ephemeral, allow the painstaking investigator to drink at the 
mainsprings of information of all topics of all lands. An 
illustration of the cosmopolitan comprehensiveness of the 
library may be had in the abundance of the materiai on such 
an entirely foreign subject as paper money in the United 
States. The literature on this topic reaches back to the 
beginning. American newspapers, one hundred, one hundred 
and twenty, and one hundred and thirty years old are obtain- 
able at a few minutes’ notice. Piles of antiquated eighteenth 
century pamphlets of cis-atlantic publication with f’s for s’s 
and ye’s for the’s, and ponderous explanatory titles, full of 
arguments for and against revolutionary and ante-revolu- 
tionary paper, are stowed away in the innumerable alcoves of 
inner rooms. Polemical writings on the finest questions of 
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the relations of bills of credit to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution may be got for reference with only a little delay beyond 
the usual ten minutes allowed for delivery. With the grow- 
ing dates the comprehensiveness of the materials increase till 
for 1808-12 the mass is overpowering ; for 1833-39 unman- 
ageable, and for the days of the last war, a whole large 
library by itself. Few exhaustive works of recent date con- 
cerning the ancient history of paper money in this country 
are without unmistakable traces of the author's direct or 
indirect use of the British Museum library. A student who 
has worked there and in all the New York libraries said 
recently: ‘‘In the London library I can learn more about 
American financial history in a day than I can learn in New 
York in a week. I can get at more original sources of 
information there as to our colonial days than it would be 
possible for me to collect from all the libraries of New York, 
public and private combined, and that, too, without greater 
exertion than is required to sit at a desk and write titles on 
slips of paper. To make even an attempt at accomplishing 
an equal amount in New York I would be obliged to run from 
Lafayette place to Harlem, to plough my way through acres 
of catalogues, and climb miles of stairways, stepladders, and 
musty shelves.” If New York wishes to offer American 
students any such encouragement for looking into their 
country’s history as is offered by the British library, it must 
consolidate and complete with the aid of historical experts its 
small, half-private libraries, get a practical and popular sys- 
tem of cataloguing, and hire sufficient attendants to do all 
the physical labor of reference work.” The remarkable con- 
veniences of the British Museum library have made it a resort 
for all literary students. Its 300 and odd desks are always 
occupied, and its inexhaustible mines of accessible informa- 
tion are being constantly worked. Great men have sat at 
nearly every desk. Thomas Carlyle has hewn out his ragged- 
edged sentences within its precincts. The gaunt form and 
earnest face of Lecky have passed through its aisles. Glad- 
stone has added to his mighty store of learning from its 
treasury of knowledge. Disraeli has turned its abstruse pages, 
and Cobden and Bright have pilfered within its walls the 
facts they were so brilliant in popularizing. To-day, scholars 
and newspaper reporters, magazine writers and agents for 
information bureaus, sit side by side at its desks. The round- 
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faced girl with the bobbed hair grubs deep in an encyclo- 
poedia within reach of the bald old man ina sea of classic 
literature. Thus day by day, month by month, year by year, 
and decade by decade this great silent educator of the people 
continues at work, compared with which the pretentious work 
of the English universities is insignificant and unproductive. 


The Literatures of Fact and of Power....From The London Atheneum 

In reading the travels of Goethe, or of Sterne, of Dr. 
Johnson, or of Sergeant Kinglake, the interest is quite unlike 
that which attaches to the travels of writers like Vaillant, 
Stephens, Mitchell, Stanley, or even that which attaches to 
the romantic personal experiences of writers like Mungo Park 
and Du Chaillu. With the latter group of writers what 
fascinates us is mainly the new thing seen ; with the former 
group what fascinates us is not so much the new thing seen 
as the new way of seeing it. The difference between them 
is, of course, a difference of kind. One belongs to the liter- 
ature of fact, the other to the literature of power. To say 
that one is better than another would be absurd ; but in these 
days, when man’s instinct for wonder can only be satisfied by 
new and still newer stories of expeditions into Central Africa, 
or by the latest telegrams about the Argonauts of Mashona- 
land and Mount Hampden, it is as well to remind the world 
that there was a time when that instinct for wonder could be 
satisfied by books recording the effect produced by scenes not 
new, upon some new and remarkable personality—books like 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, or Muszus’s Physiognomical 
Travels, or Byron’s Childe Harold, or Kinglake’s Eéthen. In 
a word, it is as well to remind the world that books of travel 
may be not only historical documents, but literature. But in 
doing so we are confronted by a question that at first seems 
puzzling,—how is it that among all the books of travel that 
have been written since Herodotus blended history, poetry, 
philosophy, and travel in one unapproachable and delightful 
amalgam, so few have passed into literature? Consider that 
all true literature is a reflex of the life of nature or else a 
reflex of the life of man, and consider the enormous mass of 
material for literature that has been collected since Herodotus 
wrote, and then try to answer the question,—why has the 
“literature of power,” instead of fully utilizing the literature 
of fact, been obliged so often to spin its web, spider-like, out 
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of its own bowels? The real world is as full of material sug- 
gestive of every possible phrase of the human soul as is the 
imaginative world of the poets. The mountaineer who can 
describe the scenery of the Andes as vividly as Milton 
describes the landscapes of Eden and of hell, or as Spenser 
describes the home of Morpheus in the Faerie Queene, or as 
Coleridge describes the scenery of The Ancient Mariner and 
Kubla Khan would outclimb all the mountaineers of Par- 
nassus. What is the cause of the enormous waste of material 
and waste of power when the wonders of the external world 
are left by the poet to be described by the man of fact? The 
cause seems to be this: the literary artist, asa rule, has that 
“inner eye” which Wordsworth speaks of, and none other. 
The subjective power which makes a man a literary artist, 
which gives him his subtle sense of style in prose and music 
in verse, is rarely combined with the objective power which 
is given to born travelers. Sometimes, however, they are 
combined, as we see in the case of Sir Richard Burton and 
certain other travelers of our time. In some considerable 
degree they are combined in Victor Hugo. Not only does 
he see clearly, but he sees with eyes that are the windows of 
a new personality. As a rule it is the scientific observer, and 
not the poetic, who knows that both the lakes and rivers, and 
also the ocean itself, exhibit a variety of colors second only 
to the variety that the sky can display. The only water 
which can ever be properly called blue is that which is at 
once pure and deep. So various in color are the ocean waves, 
that sometimes to exclaim, 
Roll on, thou dark green ocean, roll! 
or even, as it is sometimes given 
Roll on, thou sallow ocean, roll ! 

would be far more accurately descriptive of them than 
Byron’s famous line about the ocean’s “ dark blae.” It is the 
trained eye of the scientist, as a rule, that sees such differ- 
ences as these. By the poet’s “inner eye” the azure hue of 
the Lake of Geneva, the Lake of Lucerne’s wonderful deep 
green, the mysterious blue of the St. Lawrence and the Rhone, 
are generalized with the emerald green of the Rhine. By 
most French poets, save Victor Hugo and Theophile Gautier, 
adjectives of color are used in a conventional way and for 
ornamentation, not for classification. The exceptions we 
have named are remarkable, if we remember that the genius 
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of both poets is essentially lyrical. For not even music is a 
more subjective art than literature, and, of course, the most 
subjective form of literary art is poetry, which is nothing 
more than the musical expression of the reflection of the 
external world in the emotions of man. And as to the lyrist, 
if it is true that before a musician lixe Weber can assimilate 
the beauty of a landscape he has to translate the mental image 
of it into absolute music, it is equally true that before a man 
like Shelley can do the same he has to translate the image of 
the landscape into metrical language. And although all this 
subjectivity is more clearly seen in the case of the pure lyrist, 
it isseen in all poets—save three, Homer, Chaucer, and Scott. 


The Ideal Essay in Literature....From the New Orleans Picayune 

The essay occupies a place in literature that we trust will 
never be wholly abandoned. It serves, as nothing elise can, 
to relieve the loneliness and dissipate the ennui of cultivated 
and social minds in hours of solitude and leisure. It is good 
talk at its best—informed, not crammed, with knowledge, and 
easily eloquent. One enjoys a learned, genial companion 
most when his conversation ranges beyond the limits of his 
specialty, when he brings out the chips from his workshop, or 
graces the feast with the wild flowers and grapes which he 
has gathered at random in his walks abroad. ‘The host who 
presides at such a delightfully informal repast as that is not 
the doctor, the lawyer, the professor, but the man himself 
who has come at least half-way to meet us on common ground. 
The essay proper is just the kind of talk we have described 
reduced to writing. Montaigne was the first master of the 
art. Widely read, garrulous, familiar, he did not so much 
attempt to explain things as to write about them. His mind 
worked with a tether, and could hardly ever be said to be tied 
to its subject at all. He carried the mental habit of a man 
of the world into his study and stood in very little awe of 
scholastic authority. Never very sanguine or enthusiastic, 
and yet never in despair, taking his days as they came, he 
kept a sort of open house in the realm of letters, entertaining 
all comers with a pot-luck that was usually very good. His 
influence in literature has been immense. He created a new 
form, and bequeathed to his countrymen a model which saved 
French prose from judicial murder on the Procrustean bed 
of academic classicism in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries. The fascination of his abandon, the ease and mas- 
culine vigor of his style, asserted at last the superiority of 
natural eloquence over pedantic rhetoric, When we say that he 
created a new form we refer, of course, to that of the essay. 
For though freedom is of the very essence of its nature, the 
essay has nevertheless its distinctive form. It is always a talk 
about something, and through all its vagaries it preserves a 
certain unity. It has not, indeed, the unity of a scientific 
lecture. It proposes rather to present some of the more strik- 
ing phases of a subject, or more curious sides of a question, 
rather than to lead by strict demonstration up to a positve con- 
clusion. You “drop in” on the essayist, and you find him 
in his slippers, seated by his fireside. Some topic is casually 
introduced, and he begins to talk. He gives you, so to 
speak, all the gossip in regard tothe matter. He tells you what 
the neighbors say, and perhaps he adds some reflections and 
speculations of hisown. You are at liberty to agree or to 
differ; in any case, you have passed an hour with a very 
sensible and agreeable man, and you go away suffering from 
none of the blows of argument and none of the stings of 
satire. Charles Lamb is an English Montaigne, not quite so 
learned, maybe, and a little more prim and dainty in style. 
There are besides other obvious differences ; but they are 
both typical essayists, writers of entertaining talk. Holmes 
and Emerson, it will be universally admitted, have written 
the best American essays. It is true that Holmes affects 
another form, preferring to connect his sparkling monologues 
with a slender thread of narrative; but in reality he is an 
essayist. Emerson pretends to nothing else in prose ; but his 
pitch is very high, and nothing is more wonderful than the 
simplicity of his style in dealing with the most difficult and 
mysterious questions of life. But his simplicity is only verbal. 
It requires a special culture to enjoy him thoroughly. He, 
too, talks about his subjects. We discover in his essays wit, 
humor, fancy, shrewd common sense, and a profound intuitive 
faculty. He makes a great many quotations, and is charm- 
ing to those who know how to read him, but you must not 
look for logical coherence. His sentences, to use once more 
his often-quoted confessions, are “infinitely repellant par- 
ticles.” He understood his own limitations, and was wise 
to observe them. He gave us of his best, and, though he 
left us little instruction, his work will always remain a source 
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of inspiration. We have been discussing the ideal essay— 
something that is not a homily, or a lecture, or anything of the 
nature of a treatise. Our pleais that a place should still be 
kept for good, informal talk in literature. We are pleased 
to think that there will always be a demand for competitions 
of that sort in the best society of the republic of letters. 


Realism and Idealism....Robert Louis Stevenson....Melbourne Argus 

I am an idealist, so they tell me. At least, there are sev- 
eral gentlemen whom everybody agrees to call realists whose 
talents I admire extremely, but whose works I should not 
care to write, even if I were able. I do not know whether 
they admire my talents, but some of them are kind enough to 
assure me that they would rather die than write my works. 
I believe the realists, or rather some of the sillier of them, 
object to invention altogether and must have everything a 
document, as they call it, and taken out of a notebook. This 
is a question of sentiment. I suspect most of our inventions 
are documentary enough and taken out of the notebook of 
the memory. I will give you a couple of examples from my 
own case. Some five or six years after I had written Treas- 
ure Island I picked up Washington Irving’s Tales of a Trav- 
eler, and there I find Billy Bones, with his voice, his manner, 
his talk, his sabre cut, his sea chest, and all that is Billy 
Bales’s. I had read it long ago and, if you will allow me a 
bull, I had forgotten but my memory had remembered. 
Again, I fondly supposed I had invented a scene when Alan 
Breck quarrels with one of the McGregors in a house in Bal- 
quidder. Here in Sydney, not two days ago, a gentleman 
informs me that I had read the outlines of that scene, even 
to the names of the three principal characters engaged, in 
Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials. We authors all rearrange that 
matter of observed life with which our memories are charged, 
and the most we can mean by the word invention is 
some happy congruity or surprise in the method of arrang- 
ing it. The realists will not let themselves enjoy anything. 
The moment anything enjoyable appears they must remind 
the reader that there is a cesspool under the kitchen floor, a 
corpse in the back parlor cupboard, and a volcano in the 
immediate vicinity. I do not say it is not so in real life. 
I only say that in life nobody cares. If he is meeting his 
sweetheart or combating his enemy at the moment, cesspool, 
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corpse and volcano are all blotted from his mind. He does 
not look out of the window to analyze a smell and consider 
the miserable fate of humanity or the geological conditions 
of the earth. He does not care a farthing candle if the whole 
thing is going to explode to-morrow. At that moment he is 
all upon the present passion, and his being thrills. It is this 
sympathetic thrill of emotion that I miss in so-called realists. 
Writers appear to have become infected with a desire to 
imitate painters. Laborious and minute description became 
the disease of literature. We can make our hero speak, 
we can make him move, we can make him think, we can 
make him travel, we can let him grow old, we can let 
him die and even hear what his survivors say of him. But 
one thing we cannot do; we cannot tell what he looked like. 
Observe the efforts of artists to realize characters, even the 
most elaborately described. Every draughtsman makes a 
new thing of them. One-sense literature can only serve by 
a half-miraculous fo..- de force and that sense is the sense 
of sight. I believe they are blinded, on the one hand, by a 
technical preoccupation, by the supposed necessity of per- 
petual minute and always original observation ; while they are 
blinded, on the other hand, by the habit of living in towns, 
in a mean, poky, hole-and-corner civilization, where they 
live in clubs and restaurants, never seeing people in 
the open air, in their working clothes and _ under- 
going healthy toils and dangers. Pierre Loti and De Mau- 
passant are the two that are by far the most sympathetic to 
me in their methods, and the only two of whom I absolutely 
know that they have had some good experience of the open 
air and of a healthy life. “Iam like a Highland skipper, of 
whom I once asked the meaning of a Gaelic name, and who 
replied, seemingly in physical agony, ‘A canna say it, but a 
feel it in ma breest.’ Any way that I could put it in words 
would sound something far harsher than I mean. I will deal 
perfectly frankly with you. Idonot know what idealism 
means. I do not know what realism means. I try to repre- 
sent what seems to me conspicuous and representable in the 
world in which I live. I try to give pleasure or to awaken 
interest. I see the defects, I see the inherent untruths. 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Miss Lily A. Long, author of the strong and bright novel, 
A Squire of Low Degree, is a Western woman whose years 
are under thirty. She was born in St. Paul, is of Swedish 
descent, and numbers, as she says, among her ancestors ‘‘a 
changeling, a soldier, a musician, and a wizard, but no viking.” 
The early years of her life were spent in various country 
‘* settlements” in Minnesota and Iowa, broken by a year in 
Oregon. Since 1874 she has lived in St. Paul, with the excep- 
tion of her student-life at the University of Wisconsin. Miss 
Long has written poems which have appeared in Unity, of 
Chicago, and were later republished in Unity Songs Resung, 
a book issued five years ago. Though she has written some 
short stories, Miss Long’s chief literary work has been in the 
form of essays. - A Squire of Low Degree, her first extended 
work in fiction, from which a reading is given in this number, 
will please all novel readers who can appreciate delicacy, 
strength, cleverness and tenderness, in addition to action and 
interest. The St. Paul Pioneer Press says of the work: 
‘‘Miss Long sees with her own eyes, and she has not even 
borrowed a microscope from any master’s workshop; she 
speaks with her own voice, and there is no trick of expression 
or turn of plot reminding the reader of any other hand.” 


A writer in Wit and Wisdom says of General Booth, the 
author of In Darkest England: “At Oceanville, a small villa 
overhanging the sandy cliffs on the outskirts of Clacton-on- 
Sea, ‘‘ General” Booth lived and worked beside his afflicted 
wife, only going to his London headquarters when matters of 
urgency called for his presence there. He lives on intimate 
terms with everyone beneath his roof, has a faculty for under- 
standing people and their circumstances, and knows the likes 
and dislikes of his servants as well as those of his own chil- 
dren. He isa friendly, companionable man to work with, and 
before you have been many minutes in his company, will make 
you feel he takes an interest in you. He does not lay much 
store on ceremony, and is easily approached on any subject. 
When consulted he lets out frankly what he thinks, and what 
he will do; but, at the same time, respects dissenting opinions. 
When engaged on literary work he dictates to a short-hand 
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clerk the whole day, and prepares the matter for next 
day’s dictation after everyone else has retired to rest. His 
capacity for work is enormous. He seldom spends more than 
three or four hours in bed, and that rest during Mrs. Booth’s 
illness was frequently broken in attending to her. He takes 
no exercise or recreation apart from drawing rein for a few 
minutes to chat about some everyday occurrence to his clerk. 
Although he frequently works night and day without cessa- 
tion, he is considerate of others, for when a new clerk is sent 
to Clacton the ‘‘General” gives him strict injunctions to put 
down his work the moment he feels fatigue, and take a 
ramble on the beach, or go hunting for mushrooms in the 
fields. There is no eye service beneath his roof.” 


Last year a modest book of poems entitled Rhymes of 
Ironquill, published at Topeka, Kansas, won the recognition 
of the critics, the attention of the reading public, and eleva- 
ted its author to a distinctive place in Western literature. Mr. 
Howells, in his Editor’s Study, reviewed the volume at length . 
and praised it, with the result that the West rose up to pay hom- 
age to a prophet who had theretofore enjoyed but indifferent 
literary honor in his own country. “ Ironquill,” whose “rhymes 
are poems and whose ‘quill’ is glistening gold,” is Eugene 
F, Ware, a prominent lawyer and politician of Fort Scott, 
Kansas. He was born in Hartford, Conn., and reared west of 
the Mississippi river. During the war he was in an Iowa regi- 
ment, and was made captain of cavalry. For five years he 
was in the Kansas Senate. In 1888 he was presidential elec- 
tor-at-large from Kansas. He has been practicing law for 
twenty years in Fort Scott, and his literary work has been 
done at odd moments, as a recreation. He has a marked 
individuality ; erect and soldierly bearing, eloquent in speech, 
and courtly in manner. For a good specimen of his work 
read The Washerwoman, in Verse From Books and Magazines. 


Florence Marryat, whose Blindfold was issued recently, is 
a daughter of the famous sea-novelist, a woman of courage 
and resolution, and cares little for the conventionalities of 
life. A writer in Once a Week says: “A short time ago 
Frederic E. Weatherly wrote for her a recitation about a mad 
woman, and in order to deliver it with the utmost possible 
effect, she obtained admission to Bedlam, and spent several 
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days there studying the lunatics. She began to write in 1865 
when her first novel, Love’s Conflict, was published, since 
which time she has written fifty-six novels, most of which have 
been translated into French, German, Russian, Flemish and 
Swedish, besides some twenty short stories, and other liter- 
ary trifles. She is also well-known on the stage as an 
operatic singer and high-class comedy actress, but has been 
most successful as an entertainer and lecturer. Curiously 
enough, she was born blind, and did not obtain her eyesight till 
four yearsof age. She has an aviary of rare African birds in 
her house, which is a perfect little museum of curiosities col- 
lected by Captain Marryat. In private life she is known as 
Mrs. Francis McLean, and is a rather stout, thoughtful-look- 
ing woman of impetuous manner. She says she never readsa 
criticism upon her books by any chance ; but, like her father, 
she is a firm believer in ghosts, and declares she has seen 
various manifestations. Her eldest son is twenty-six.” 


Dr. Koch, whose wonderful discoveries in bacteriology 
have made him the hero of the hour, is, by virtue of his 
recent scientific papers on his researches, perhaps the most 
widely read author of the month. A foreign correspondent 
says of him: ‘‘ Dr. Koch, whose fame during the last few 
weeks has gone forth to the ends of the civilized world as the 
discoverer of the cure for consumption and other tuberculous 
diseases, was, until ten years ago, an obscure country physi- 
cian, whose reputation did not extend beyond the limits of the 
little town of Wollstein. Born forty-seven years ago at Claus- 
thal, in the Harz Mountains, he was educated and graduated 
at the University of Géttingen. Shortly after taking his 
degree he established himself in a village near Hanover, and 
began to practice as a physician. Finding, however, that it 
was impossible to make both ends meet, he migrated to 
Rackwitz, a little malarious town in Prussian Poland, which 
he subsequently deserted for Wollstein. It was while there 
that his name came before the public in 1880 as an expert in 
connection with the famous Speichert poisoning case. The 
conviction of the prisoner in this cause célébre was entirely 
owing to the remarkable analyses and medical testimony of 
Dr. Koch, which attracted such widespread attention by 
reason of their profound erudition that he was summoned 
to Berlin to take his seat as a member of the Sanitary 
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Commission of the metropolis and as a professor of the Royal 
School of Medicine. It was two years later that he first made 
the great discovery that tuberculous diseases were due to the 
existence of bacilli—a discovery that revolutionized the entire 
scientific world, and thenceforth he devoted his entire efforts 
to finding some rival microbe or chemical antidote powerful 
enough to neutralize the operations of the tuberculous bacilli. 
In 1883 his labors in this direction were interrupted by his 
being placed at the head of the medical commission dis- 
patched by the German Government to Egypt and India for 
the purpose of making researches into the origin and the 
causes and prevention of cholera. It was while at Calcutta 
that he succeeded in discovering in the water of a native 
cistern the coma-like germ or microbe of the cholera, for 
which until now no one has succeeded in discovering any 
antidote. On his return to Germany he was rewarded by the 
Government for his researches with an honorarium of 100,000 
marks, with the rank of Privy Councilor, and with the Rec- 
torship of the Imperial Institute of Hygiene. Dr. Koch is 
now, however, about to resign his professorships in order to 
take charge of an immense Government establishment 
devoted to the cure of tuberculous diseases by means of hypo- 
dermic injections of his lymph, and toward the establishment 
of which the State has just contributed 1,000,000 marks. 


“The late Laurence Oliphant,” says the New York Trib- 
une, “was accustomed to remark that of all the sins that bur- 
dened his conscience and weighed on his most eccentric mind, 
the most grievous was that of having “invented” M. de 
Blowitz. Of Semitic birth, the Asiatic strain in his blood is 
manifested by a truly Oriental talent for the most delicate 
and supremely artistic embroidery—of facts, even when the 
ground work is of the thinnest and flimsiest of texture. Itis 
this art in particular, combined with an almost unparalleled 
degree of cosmopolitanism that has raised him to the pinnacle 
of the profession of newspaper correspondents. His knowl- 
edge of men and things is unrivalled, and as his conscience 
and principles are of the most delightfully elastic nature, it is 
but seldom that he is hampered thereby in imparting to the 
world both what he knows and what-he invents. Both, how- 
ever, are so artistically blended that it is impossible to dis- 
cover where the one ends and the other begins. Under the 
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circumstances, therefore, the appearance of his new book 
entitled La Tout Paris is eagerly awaited both on the 
banks of the Seine and abroad. It is to be about Paris, 
political Paris, socialist Paris, and literary, and artistic, and 
dramatic, and, of course, fast Paris. ‘The frontispiece will 
include a portrait of the ‘Ambassador of The Times’ as he 
has been nicknamed by the foreign diplomatic corps at Paris. 
“M. de Blowitz lives,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, “in an 
apartment near the Arc de Triomphe, whose atmosphere of 
indifferentism is kept clear by a lord high valet, and allowed 
to.be disturbed by nothing of less importance than the weak- 
ness of yielding to prayers for succor that are continually 
murmured at the door. Till eleven o’clock every morning he 
is visible, in dark green coat and eminently artistic shirt, 
seated in a sanctum that, like the Japanese temples, holds 
Buddha imaged on every hand. Despite a list of engage- 
ments that begin at the Champs Elysées and end somewhere 
at the other end of the boulevards, he has time for everything 
that merits it. His surroundings are never disturbed by his 
hurrying ; he never treats people to arbitrary requests to 
return another day, after the manner of so many of the privi- 
leged, instead of seeing them at once; he never gives himself 
the luxury of eccentricities. When the morning calls have 
ended, M. de Blowitz’s day begins, like the day of all properly 
constituted Parisians, with a séance of therapeutics. Then it 
is déjeuner in town ; calls, expositions, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in the afternoon, and in the evening, either one of the 
numerous dinners at his own house, or a dinner en ville fol- 
lowed by the theatre, a soirée, or an official reception. But 
after all this, no night ever passes without a visit to the office 
in the Rue Vivienne, from where despatches are sent of the 
news of the day—entirely from memory. For M. de Blowitz 
never carries a note-book, never takes a single note, and his 
only pencil is a gold one that he wears for ornament. 


A curious illustration of generous appreciation, on the 
part of a firm of London publishers, toward a volume of 
American verse is found in the following paragraph: “ The 
Messrs. Howe & Co., of London, found on a book-stall an 
American book of anonymous verses, which they reprinted 
under the title, Pirated Poems. The English reprint has 
run into the twelfth thousand, and the publishers express a 
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desire to become acquainted with the author and to share 
with him the profits arising from the sale of the book. The 
poems are witty, philosophical, graceful, and altogether de- 
lightful.”” “We congratulate the Messrs. Howe & Co. upon 
their good taste,” says the New York Sun, “and are pleased 
to be able to inform them that the author is Mr. Edward S. 
Martin, of Rochester, in this State. Mr. Martin, we may 
add, is a Harvard man, who wrote his first verses for the 
Advocate, of which he was an editor, fifteen years or so ago. 
His poems, with additions, are re-issued by the Scribners, under 
the title of A Little Brother of the Rich, and Other Verses.” 


James H. Connelly, the theosophical writer, has published 
in the Lovell Occult Series two rather remarkable stories— 
Neila Sen and My Casual Death, both written for a purpose, 
and from a literary point of view worthy of that purpose. 
The intent in the first story is to present in a plainly compre- 
hensible and attractive manner the principal teachings of 
Buddhism and to illustrate their effect in molding character. 
Neila Sen is a Cingalese girl, one of the daintiest, purest, 
and tenderest characters in fiction. As Buddhism is the 
imforming spirit of Neila Sen, so Occultism is the underlying 
motive force in the strange and thrilling story, My Casual 
Death, which is included in the same volume. Mr. Connelly 
shares the conviction entertained by many persons, that cases 
are not at all rare in which death is so closely simulated by a 
peculiar condition of trance, that the sufferers of. that abnor- 
mal state of being are either buried by sorrowing friends or 
carved by inquisitive doctors while the life is still in them, 
and would, if given time, have recurrent power to make itself 
manifest. The boundary line between the known and the 
unknown worlds is very narrow, and may be crossed and 
re-crossed either voluntarily as by adept Yogis, or involun- 
tarily by those who, unconscious of the effects they are 
producing, tamper with the mysterious forces linking their 
higher principles with the occult plane. Such at least is the 
assumption of the Occultists upon which this weird tale, pow- 
erfully told in biographical form, is based. But the narrative 
is in nowise hampered by heavy metaphysical demonstrations 
and disquisitions. It is put in the simple phrases of one who 
aspires merely to set forth his own terrible and strange expe- 
riences in a state of being which he only knows through 
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endurance of it, and does not seek to explain. The reader 
versed in occult lore will, however, discern between the lines, 
the accuracy and significance of every detail in the presenta- 
tion. It is hardly probable that the author has given to the 
world, with such exactitude as to make it easy of repetition, 
so dangerous a secret as the means by which the freeing of 
the eidolon may be accomplished, but beyond that point there 
is at least sufficient verisimilitude in the story to thrill the 
nerves of even the most blasé reader. 


During the past six months there has appeared in the 
Kansas City Star, at intervals of a few days, a series of 
humorous character sketches under the general title of “ Dan 
Quin’s Old Cattleman,” and signed “ Dan Quin,” which have 
received wide attention. The articles purport to be the 
monologues of an old plainsman, whose ideas, on whatever 
subject, are clothed in the rough and homely garb of the 
“ cowpunchers”’ patois. They are original, unique and well- 
written, and have brought their author, A. H. Lewis, into no 
little prominence as a humorist. Mr. Lewis was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and is thirty-three years old. He spent six 


years of his life as a practical cowboy in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and the Texas Panhandle, and thus secured at first hand 
the material for his admirable sketches. He is at present 
regularly engaged on the staff of the Kansas City Star, as a 
special and editorial writer, and his clever and original work 
is a strong factor in that bright paper’s remarkable success. 


There is in Chicago a unique organization—“ The Rhyme- 
sters’ Club,” composed of a jolly set of verse writers. The 
Club was organized last Spring at the suggestion of Kirk La 
Shelle, the dramatic critic of the Chicago Evening Post. The 
other members are Elwyn A. Barron, dramatic critic of the 
Inter-Ocean, Ray Brown, artist of the Evening Post, Sam 
T. Clover, special staff of The Herald, Wm. G. Eggleston 
and George Horton of the editorial staff of The Herald, and 
Ernest McGaffey, of the well-known law firm of Mills and 
Ingham. The Club meets on the first Saturday evening of 
each month at Kinsley’s, where dinner is served, after which 
each member reads an original bit of verse, which is freely 
criticised by the others. Five meetings have been held, each 
an improvement on the one before. The free criticisms of the 
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members tend to make the writers very careful in conform- 
ing to the laws of rhythm and rhyme. At the November 
meeting of the Club, George Horton gave a most interesting 
account of a recent visit to Walt Whitman, during which the 
venerable poet said to him: ‘‘I want you to tell the boys 
back West that the true, the virile poetry of this country to-day 
is coming from the West. When I see a poem worth reading 
now I hunt the author up, and I always find that he is a 
Western man.” The heads of The Rhymesters are not swelled 
with the idea that they will take away any laurels from the 
great priests in the temple of the Muses. It is not a mutual 
admiration society, as anyone would discover that could hear 
the free criticisms and sarcasm indulged in at the expense of 
a member that uses a faulty rhyme, halting foot, or inexact 
metre. The meetings, for mutual improvement, have done 
much good to the members, most of whom, through their work, 
have been introduced to the readers of Current Literature. 


Douglas B. W. Sladen, ‘‘ The Australian Poet,” has taken 
up his residence in New York. He was born in London in 1856 
and educated at Temple Grove, East Sheen, Cheltenham Col- 
lege, Trinity College, Oxford, and Melbourne University. At 
Cheltenham he took the first junior open scholarship, and first 
senior open scholarship twice ; and amongst numerous other 
prizes the Jex Blake Geographical and English poem. He 
was an open classical scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
took a second-class in Classical Moderations and a first class 
in Final Schools (History). After a wide and varied experi- 
ence at home as scholar and sportsman, Mr. Sladen emigrated 
to Australia in 1879, and in 1882 was appointed to the Chair 
of History in the University of Sidney, N.S. W. Healways 
thinks and writes like an Australian upon all Australian sub- 
jects, and prides himself very much on being a colonist. Mr. 
Sladen’s literary career began in 1881, and ever since he has 
been a most industrious and successful writer, both in prose 
and verse. He is well-known in America, being a constant 
contributor to our magazines and newspapers. His various 
anthologies, which have been widely read, are: Australian 
Ballads and Rhymes, A Century of Australian Song, and 
Australian Poets. He has also published Australian Lyrics, 
A Poetry of Exiles, Edward the Black Prince, A Summer 
Christmas, In Cornwall and Across the Sea, The Spanish 
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Armada, and Seized by a Shadow. Mr. Sladen is a very 
busy man. He has had the doing of the Australian part of 
the Century Company’s Dictionary and is employed by some 
of the leading magazines to write book reviews on works of 
importance. He has traveled extensively, is married and has 
a charming family. He is dark with a healthy complexion, 
and has about five feet eleven inches of muscular manhood. 


Willis J. Abbot, whose Blue Jacket books have enjoyed 
an extraordinary success, is a grandson of John S. C. Abbot, 
the historian, and was born in New Haven, Conn., in 1863. 
After graduating from the University of Michigan in 1884, he 
joined the staff of the Times-Democrat of New Orleans, in 
which city much of his early life was spent. A year later he 
attached himself to the New York Tribune, and while in New 
York wrote his first book, Blue Jackets of ’61, which was 
instantly successful, 12,000 copies being sold the first season, 
although the work was issued in expensive form. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. were the publishers, and as well as of the later 
volumes, Blue Jackets of 1812, and Blue Jackets of ’76, 
which followed at intervals of a year, and completed the his- 
tory of the navy of the United States. Then began a histoty 
of the army in the civil war, the first two volumes of which, 
Battlefields of ’61, and Battle Fields and Camp Fires, are now 
published and the third volume is in hand. In 1887 Mr. 
Abbot bought a minority interest in the Kansas City Evening 
News, of which he was chief editor until the sale of the paper 
a few months ago. He is now an editorial writer on the 
Chicago Mail, contributing to St. Nicholas and the McClure 
syndicate, and writing his sixth book. Personally he is tall 
and impressive of appearance, somewhat reserved in manner, 
but thoroughly pleasant and agreeable. His writings bespeak 
his literary culture, and preserve a high standard and tone. 


The most conspicuous journalist in Paris at the present 
moment, says the Paris correspondent of the Kansas City 
Star, is awoman, Mme. Severine, who as a Socialistic philoso- 
pher signs herself Jacqueline ; as a mystic Socialist, Renée, 
and as a revolutionary Socialist, Severine. And always it is 
the same woman preaching a crusade against the oppression 
of the poor and lowly. Mme. Severine began to write 
seriously in 1884. She lives in the fourth story of the Hotel 
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de la France, Rue Montmartre, and her drawing-room furni- 
ture was once the property of Jules Valles, the great radical 
writer. Here, also, are a bust and portrait of Valles. A bust 
of the republic, with the face of Marie Antoinette is signed 
Courbet. It is the only piece of sculpture ever made by the 
great painter. The drawing-room opens in a small library, 
and from the library the visitor passes into the dressing-room, 
which is the exact counterpart of a Normandy kitchen. The 
walls are whitewashed, and an immense fireplace occupies 
one side of the room. On the walls are pasted pictures such 
as are seen in all peasants’ houses, and in the center of the 
room is an ordinary wooden table, over which is suspended 
a lantern, like those that in olden times hung in the streets. 
Mme. Severine spends most of her time at her desk. Before 
putting her thoughts on paper they are arranged carefully, 
and when the time comes for the copy she shuts herself in her 
library and walks the floor for at least fifteen minutes. After- 
ward she writes very rapidly and seldom makes any correc- 
tions. Only her four dogs are permitted to be in the room, 
and these pets are so trained that the moment they see a pen 
in the hand of their mistress they take their places in the 


arm chairs and sleep. Every day Mme. Severine cuts from 
the papers all that she thinks may be of service in the future. 
These clippings are arranged in order—catastrophes, science, 
socialism, politics, etc.,—and all placed in a special case. 


Hezekiah Butterworth, whose Zigzag Journeys in the Great 
Northwest has just been issued, was born in Warren, R.LI., in 
1839, his family being among the earliest settlers of Rhode 
Island. The New York Journalist says of him: “He grew 
up on the old estate where he worked, in the meantime 
studying and obtaining his education, taught some, and wrote 
for the popular papers of the day. In 1870 he became con- 
nected with the Youth’s Companion as assistant editor, a 
position he has held for twenty years. Mr. Butterworth pos- 
sesses the faculty for seeing what is wanted by young minds, 
and hence his great success. In 1875, Mr. Butterworth 
wrote the Story of the Hymns, for which he received the 
George Wood gold medal. He wrote last year a companion 
volume, entitled the Story of the Tunes, While engaged in 
his editciial duties some ten years ago, Dana Estes, Esq., of 
the publishing house of Estes and Lauriat, showed him a 
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popular French work called Zigzag Journeys: The book 
gave an account of a French schoolmaster who took a class 
of boys on a journey in search of story-places. Mr. Butter- 
worth, knowing what was wanted in their line, believed books 
of stories of places would be likely to prove useful to home 
and school education, and wrote a specimen book on the 
French plan. It was entitled Zigzag Journeys in Europe. 
The book was immediately popular, and about 40,000 copies 
of it have been sold. The educational journals and the press 
generally, saw the purpose of the book, and very highly com- 
mended it. One New York paper, however, a critical journal, 
ridiculed it, and said: “‘ He threatens to goon.” Mr. Butter- 
worth did go on. Twelve volumes of the Zigzag series 
of books have been written, and some 300,000 volumes sold; 
and they have been placed in most school libraries, having 
become a popular annual. Mr. Butterworth has been very 
successful in pursuing original plans, and making for himself 
a field outside, largely, of the conventional work of literature. 
As a cantata librettist he wrote Under the Palms, David the 
Shepherd Boy, and other like works which have been very 
popular in this country and in England, owing to their pecul- 
iar construction, as well as their adaptability to popular 
concerts. There have been more than 50,000 copies of 
Under the Palms sold in England alone. As a poet, Mr. 
Butterworth has published two volumes: Poems for Christ- 
mas, Easter and New Year, and Songs of History. Mr. 
Butterworth loves the quiet of country home life, and has a 
farm-home in Warren, R. I., one in Bristol in the same little 
state, and one in Belleview, Fla. He is deeply interested 
in the collection of humorous New England lore, or the queer 
tales of the towns, in characters like Grimm’s German tales.” 


Norman Lockyer has completed the important scientific 
work on which he has been engaged for more than a year, 
and it has just been issued by the Macmillans. It is called 
the Meteoritic Hypothesis, a statement of the result of spec- 
troscopic inquiry into the origin of cosmical systems. It is, 
in fact, a treatise on the origin of celestia’ species, based upon 
the prolonged and careful investigation, by means of the 
spectroscope, of the physical characteristics of the stars. 
Many of Mr. Lockyer’s discoveries and conclusions are of a 
startling, almost of a revolutionary nature, and the book is 
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certain > excite wide interest in the scientific world. He was 
born at “by. in 1836, and at the age of twenty-one became 
clerk in the War Office, where he did great things, editing 
Army Regulations, and collaborating with Tom Hughes in 
reorganizing the legislation of that red-tape bound depart- 
ment. Afterward he was secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Scientific Instruction, and became connected with the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington. He has 
been lecturer on astronomy at the Normal School in the now 
favored neighborhood, and Rede Lecturer at Cambridge. 


Ward McAllister, author of Society as I have Found It, 
has been variously dubbed by the foreign and domestic 
Press: ‘* The Lackey of the Four Hundred,” ‘ Autocrat of 
the Drawing-Room,” “ Lord High Steward of the Four Hun- 
dred,” “The Pepys of Contemporary New York,” “ Boswell 
of the Lum Tum,” “The Social Scene Shifter,” ‘‘ The Great 
American Toady ” and “ The Door-Mat of the Upper Ten.” 


Charles Washington Coleman, of Williamsburg, Va., is one 
of the most promising of the younger group of Southern poets. 
Closely related to the Randolphs and the Tuckers, he comes 
naturally by his intellectual gifts. He is twenty-eight years 
of age and his profession is the law, but his tastes and talents 
seem to be especially in the field of literature. He has con- 
tributed to Harper’s, the Century and numerous other maga- 
zines, His article inthe May, 1887, Harper’s on “‘ The Recent 
Movement in Southern Literature,” attracted wide attention. 
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VERSE FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


The Constant Lover....Suggested by Hafiz....W. R. Thayer....Century 
Seleika’s were the rosy lips, 
And Zeyneb’s were the lustrous eyes, 
And Fatima more sweetly sang 
Than nightingale in Paradise : 
Zobayda, she was shining tresses, 
And Leila, she was dove-caresses— 
Dove and serpent, love and lies. 


Amima had—but | forget 
If she was fair, or simply true ; 
Suleima’s kisses were the best 
Till I Zarifa’s kisses knew— 
Zarifa, maid of tears and laughter, 
Swift summer clouds and sunshine after, 
Tears and kisses, sweet as dew! 


O roses, roses of my youth, 
I wonder are ye withered now? 

Nay, be not jealous of those buds, 
Shirin, my soul’s sultana thou! 

For they were but a May-day pleasure, 

While thou art mine eternal treasure ; 
All my love for thee I vow. 


The Overland Mail....Rudyard Kipling.... Departmental Ditties 
Foot-Service to the Simla Hills. 

In the name of the Empress of India, make way, 

O Lords of the Jungle, wherever you roam. 
The woods are astir at the close of the day— 

We exiles are waiting for letters from Home. 
Let the robber retreat—let the tiger turn tail— 
In the Name of the Empress, the Overland Mail! 


With a jingle of bells as the dusk gathers in, 
He turns to the foot-path that heads up the hill— 
The bags on his back and a cloth round his chin, 
And, tucked in his waist-belt, the Post Office bill:— 
“Despatched on this date, as received by the rail, 
Per runner, two bags of the Overland Mail.” 
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Is the torrent in spate? He must ford it or swim. 
Has rain wrecked the road? He must climb by the cliff. 
Does the tempest cry ‘‘ Halt?” What are tempests to him? 
The Service admits not a ‘‘ but” or an “if.” 
While the breath’s in his mouth, he must bear without fail, 
In the name of the Empress, the Overland Mail. 


From aloe to rose-oak, from rose-oak to fir, 
From level to upland, from upland to crest, 
From rice-field to rock-ridge, from rock-ridge to spur, 
Fly the soft sandaled feet, strains the brawny brown chest. 
From rail to ravine—to the peak from the vale— 
Up, up through the night goes the Overland Mail. 


There’s a speck on the hillside, a dot on the road— 
A jingle of bells on the foot-path below— 
There’s a scuffle above in the monkey’s abode— 
The world is awake, and the clouds are aglow. 
For the great Sun himself must attend to the hail :— 
“In the name of the Empress, the Overland Mail!” 


A Dreamless Sleep....Annie Fields....Harper’s Magazine 
I waked: the sun was in the sky, 
The face of heaven was fair, 
The silence all about me lay 
Of morning in the air. 


I said: where hast thou been, my soul, 
Since the moon set. in the west ? 

I know not where thy feet have trod, 
Nor what hast been thy quest. 


Where wert thou when Orion passed 
Below the dark blue sea? 

His glittering, silent stars are gone— 
Didst follow them for me? 


Where wert thou in that awful hour 
When first the night wind heard 
The faint breath of the coming dawn, 

And fled before the word ? 


Where hast thou been, my spirit, 
Since the long wave on the shore 
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Tenderly rocked my sense asleep 
And I heard thee no more? 






Thou hast shown me no fair cities, 
No glories once I knew, 

Nor those my fancy paints for me 

Where skies are ever blue. 








My limbs, like breathing marble, 
Have lain in the warm down; 
No Heavenly chant, no earthly care, 

Has wakened smile or frown. 





























I wake ; thy kiss is on my lips ; 
Thou art my day, my sun; 

But where, O spirit, where wert thou 
While sands of night have run? 


The Washerwoman’s Song....Eugene F. Ware....Rhymes of Ironquill 
In a very humble cot, 
In a rather quiet spot, 
In the suds and in the soap, 
Worked a woman full of hope ; 
Working, singing, all alone, 
In a sort of undertone, 
“With a Savior for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 


Sometimes happening along, 
I had heard the semi-song, 
And I often used to smile, 
More in sympathy than guile; 
But I never said a word 
In regard to what I heard, 
As she sang about her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Not in sorrow nor in glee 
Working all day long was she, 
As her children, three or four, 

Played around her on the floor ; 
But in monotones the song 
She was humming all day long, 
“With the Savior for a friend, 
He will keep me to the end.” 
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It’s a song I do not sing, 

For I scarce believe a thing 
Of the stories that are told 
Of the miracles of old; 

But I know that her belief 

Is the anodyne of grief, 
And will always be a friend 
That will keep her to the end. 


Just a trifle lonesome she, 

Just as poor as poor could be, 
But her spirits always rose, 
Like the bubbles in the clothes, 

And though widowed and alone, 

Cheered her with the monotone, 
Of a Savior and a friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


I have seen her rub and scrub, 

On the washboard in the tub, 
While the baby, sopped in suds, 
Rolled and tumbled in the duds; 

Or was paddling in the pools, 

With old scissors stuck in spools ; 
She still humming of her friend 
Who would keep her to the end. 


Human hopes and human creeds 
Have their root in human needs ; 
And I would not wish to strip 
From that washerwoman’s lip 

Any song that she can sing, 
Any hope that songs can. bring ; 
For the woman has a friend 

Who will keep her to the end. 
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RANDOM READING: CURRENT TOPICS 





In Darkest England....General Booth’s Social Reform....New York Tribune 

In Darkest England, and the Way Out (Funk & Wag- 
nalls), is the somewhat sensational title of a thick volume 
in which the author, ‘“‘General”’ Booth, the founder and chief 
of the organization known as the Salvation Army, sets forth 
his plausible scheme for the moral and material rescue of the 
3,000,000 paupers of Great Britain. The fundamental idea 
of the author’s project is that in order to save the souls of 
“the outcasts of civilization,” as he calls them, it is indis- 
pensable that sympathy should be shown with regard to their 
bodily needs. It is but lost time, he declares, to preach the 
Gospel to the shelterless and to the hungry unless it is possi- 
ble to attend to their material wants. ‘‘ General” Booth, 
however, can scarcely be regarded as the originator of this 
theory, inasmuch as it was first put forth by St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, who asserted that the most effective way to 
undermine paganism and spread Christianity was to begin by 
making life endurable for the suffering masses who were left 
to live and die, like the beasts that perish, by the governing 
classes of the Roman Empire. Nor can ‘‘General” Booth 
be considered as possessing any claim to the authorship of 
the project that he puts forward for the solution of the great 
social problem which he has taken in hand. For the merit 
of the discovery belongs to an American, a graduate of 
Harvard, who just 1oo years ago invented and put it into 
practice in Bavaria with such success that beggary and men- 
dacity were forever abolished in the land. The Harvard 
graduate in question was no other than Benjamin Rumford, 
better known as Count Rumford, who, having entered the 
Bavarian service at the close of the War of Independence, 
became the Governor of Munich and the Generalissimo of the 
Army. With the exception of the portion devoted to emigra- 
tion, every one of the features of the plan set forth in 
“Darkest England” was originated and successfully applied 
a century ago by the Concord lad whose name figures so 
gloriously in the annals of science and philanthropy. “Gen- 
eral” Booth lays down at the start the ideal at which society 
should aim, and entitles it “The Cab Horse Charter.” The 
cab horse, he argues, has work found for it, with shelter 
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and food sufficient to enable it to get through its daily task. 
Moreover, when it falls down, whether by its own fault or by 
that of others, it is helped up again—all questions as to who 
was responsible for its fall being deferred until after it has 
been set on its feet again. ‘‘General” Booth follows Carlyle 
in urging that society should do for its fellowmen at least as 
much as for the cab horses. “The scheme I have to offer,” he 
declares, “consists of the formation of all these paupers and 
outcasts of civilization into self-helping and self-sustaining 
communities, each being a kind of codperative society or 
patriarchal family governed and disciplined on the principles 
which have already proved so effective in the Salvation 
Army. These communities we will call, for want of a better 
name, colonies. There will be—(1) the City Colony, (2) the 
Farm Colony, (3) the Over-sea Colony. By the City Colony 
is meant the establishment in the very center of the ocean of 
misery of a number of institutions to act as harbors of refuge 
for all and any who have been shipwrecked in life, character 
or circumstances. These harbors will gather up the poor, 
destitute creatures, supply their immediate pressing necessi- 
ties, furnish temporary employment, inspire them with hope 
for the future, and begin at once a course of regeneration by 
moral and religious influences. The city colony would bea 
food and shelter depot—a place where all would be received, 
and where all would have to work for their rations and for 
their beds. It would be a labor registry, and there would be 
workshops and yards in connection with it. Outside work 
would include the carrying of sandwich or advertisement 
boards, the collection of refuge from house to house by the 
household salvage corps, and so on. If, after a period of the 
city colony, a man became a reformed character he might find 
work in another direction. Or if he was thought a fit subject, 
he could be passed to the second rung of the ladder—the 
farm colony—of which “General” Booth writes: “This would 
consist of a settlement of the colonists on an estate in the 
provinces, in the culture of which they would find employ- 
ment and obtain support. As the race from the country to 
the city has been the cause of much of the distress we have 
to battle with, we propose to find a substantial part of our 
remedy by transferring these same people back to the country, 
that is, back again to ‘the Garden.’ Here the process of 
reformation of character would be carried forward by the 
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same industrial, moral and religious methods as have already 
been begun in the city, especially including those forms of 
labor and that knowledge of agriculture which, should the 
colonist not obtain employment in this country, will qualify 
him for pursuing his fortunes under more favorable circum- 
stances in some other land.” “General” Booth’s idea is to 
obtain possession of 500 or 1,000 acres of land at a 
reasonable distance from London, and within the Thames 
estuary, but secluded as much as possible from towns 
and villages. The farm colony would grow up very 
much as a community rises in the Far West—by the exertions 
of the colonists themselves. They would make their own 
bricks, with which they would build their own houses. With 
implements supplied to them they would till the land and 
raise vegetables, fruit and cereals. It would be necessary to 
have certain petty officers for the direction of the colony, and 
these would draw a light salary. An industrial village, or 
groups of villages, would spring up in connection with the 
farm colony. The refuse of London collected by the city 
colony would be dealt with here. Other agricultural holdings 
would be obtained in the neighborhood, and when any mem- 
bers of the colony regained their legs sufficiently to be capable 
of individual effort, they would be placed in a coéperative 
farm. On the other hand, when inhabitants of the farm col- 
ony had acquired some knowledge of agriculture and imbibed 
country ways, they would be dispatched to the over-the-sea 
colony, which is the highest rung of the ladder. With regard 
to this last colony “General’’ Booth remarks: “ Ail who have 
given attention to the subject are agreed that in our colonies 
in South Africa, Canada, Western Australia, and elsewhere, 
there are millions of acres of useful land, to be obtained for 
the asking, capable of supporting our surplus population in 
health and comfort were it a thousand times greater than it 
is. We propose to secure a tract of land in one of these 
countries, prepare it for settlement, establish in it authority; 
govern it by equitable laws, assist it in times of necessity, 
settling it gradually with a prepared people, and so secure 
a home for these destitute multitudes.” “General” Booth 
frankly admits that after all has been said and done there will 
always remain a residuum of irredeemable creatures who will 
steal whenever they get the chance—men and women, in short 
who are hopelessly reprobate. ‘These he would treat as moral 
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lunatics, and lock up for the remainder of their lives. He 
devotes the concluding portion of his book to the vital ques- 
tion of cost. He states that no one can form an estimate of 
what it will cost to rescue the sunken masses of all nations, 
but declares that he is prepared to grapple with the question 
in Great Britain if he had $500,000 and an assured income of 
$150,000 a year. This, he says, may seem a large sum, but 
he trusts that John Bull, who spent $50,000,000 in 1867 to 
rescue two Englishmen from the hands of King Theodore, 
of Abyssinia, will not grudge $5 a head for the rescue of the 
3,000,000 of men, women and children, at present the hopeless 
victims of crime, vice and destitution. ‘‘General” Booth is 
regarded by the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, as one of the 
greatest executive and organizing minds of the world. 


Lying as a Fine Art....From the Pittsburgh Sunday Dispatch 

In one of Kant’s books he says: “ The highest violation 
of the duty of man to himself, considered as a moral being, 
is a departure from truth, or lying. A lie is the abandon- 
ment and, as it were, the annihilation of the dignity of a 
man.” ‘“ Liars are the cause of all the sins and crimes in the 
world” was the judgment of one of the most famous teachers 
of philosophy and morality among the ancient stoics. To 
speak the truth is a boundless duty imposed on all mankind 
by all the doctrines and creeds of Christendom, and pagan- 
dom as well, whether represented by Confucius, Buddha, or 
Mohammed. But “ Lord, Lord, how the world is given to 
lying.” Social lies, professional lies, political lies and mali- 
cious lies. Everyone condemns lying, and yet there comes 
times in everybody’s life when it would take a most mighty 
struggle to tell the truth. Especially in society are—what 
are called—white lies common. Women err greatly in this 
respect without intending to be deceitful. They are so given 
to gush that they exaggerate far beyond the truth. They 
kiss some of their mere acquaintances with as great a show 
of affection as their best and most intimate friends. They 
make one whom they may cordially dislike as welcome as if 
their souls had been longing for her presence. Courtesy is a 
pleasant thing and good manners should never be lost sight 
of, but an exaggerated show of kissing and sympathy where 
neither love nor respect exists is assuredly a sort of deception. 
Another way in which women lie in the drawing-room is in 
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treating notoriously bad men with the same courtesy and 
cordiality they would extend to gentlemen of highest charac- 
ter. This is one of the sorriest revelations of fashionable 
life in this country. It is not only an illustration of lying, 
but is a show of snobbery that is shameful, when the most 
disreputable owners of foreign titles can find a warmer 
welcome among the women of society than their own 
countrymen of greater intelligence and virtue. For social 
convenience women—and men as well—shirk truthfulness. 
They tell what they call ‘‘white lies” because, they say 
society cannot get on without them. It would not do, it is 
thought, to express in words what they really feel. Compli- 
ments, somebody says, are really lies, but when everybody 
knows they are, nobody is hurt. There are many conven- 
tional expressions of courtesy that people are taught to use 
and are wholly understood that cannot properly be called 
lies, because there is evidently no attempt at making a false 
impression. In Washington it has become the custom for 
callers to inquire: ‘‘Is Mrs. Blank receiving to-day?” The 
answer is plain yes, or no, as Mrs. Blank has ordered. ‘‘ Not 
receiving ” is precisely the same thing as the old “ Not at 
home” about which so many people have scruples. But 
while there are found sticklers upon forms of words there are 
many whose whole social life is a lie. These live as people 
of wealth when they cannot pay their honest debts. These 
are arrayed sumptuously in purple and fine linen, while their 
creditors are suffering for theirmoney. These are holy and 
devout on Sundays and saints’ days, but they prove them- 
selves liars and hypocrites in society and business. These 
make a parade of their high birth and blue blood, who really 
had no grandfathers to speak of, as gossip goes. Such small 
vanity and lying only exposes them to ridicule and contempt. 
Lying, it is said, is more a sin among women than men. 
Children are more given to it than grown people. Why? 
Women held in subjection by coercion lie to keep out of 
trouble, just as children lie through fear of punishment. 
Truth is fostered by love and liberty and confidence. ‘‘ A lie 
is born of weakness on one side and tyranny on the other.” 
If aman acts the bully at home, a women with her wits 
about her will adopt the policy of Gen. Grant, and employ 
strategy. While with English-speaking people lying is held, 
at least in theory, as disgraceful and dishonorable, the French 
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are not nearly so scrupulous. A Frenchwoman, it is said, 
can lie with such cool, clear-eyed effrontery as to seriously 
discount Ananias and Sapphira. This is due, doubtless, to 
education. A writer on the schools and text-books of France 
says that in their manual of morality ‘‘ conscious is dis- 
tinguished as right or erroneous, certain or doubtful. 
A distinction is also made between true truth, doubtful truth 
and false truth. Lies are divided into three classes: The 
prejudicial lie, which is wrong in the proportion to the injury 
it causes; the officious lie, which is venial because it does not 
cause grave trouble, and the pleasant lie, which, of course, 
is whiter still. Mental restrictions, equivocations and expres- 
sions which can stand two interpretations, are allowable. 
Under such a system of morality it might be supposed that 
many of the people in this country had been trained rather 
than that which condemns all lying as an abomination. The 
lawyers—just pause and consider how they are given to 
lying as a matter of business. The most of them have a 
complete mastery of every variety of casuistry and ingenious 
falsifying. Every power in them is bent to deceive the jury, 
even when they have absolute knowledge of their client’s guilt. 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, it is said, was so profoundly impressed 
with the moral danger to which a lawyer was exposed, that 
he used to advise his pupils not to study law. Macaulay 
raised the question in England as to whether a man with a 
wig on his head and a gown on his back was justified in doing 
for a guinea what as a private citizen, without these decora- 
tions, he would consider wicked and infamous to do for an 
empire. This question, however, has never yet been settled. 
One of the most famous lawyers in this country has said that 
‘lawyers make half their living by lies.” But, after all, there 
are honest lawyers, men of high moral principle who con- 
sider it dishonorable to lie, even professionally, for a fee. 


How Science Supports Scripture....W. T. Stead....Review of Reviews 

The latest of Mr. Gladstone’s Biblical papers (the series is 
published complete, under the title, The Impregnable Rock 
of Holy Scripture, by John D. Wattles) is, in many respects, 
the most interesting. It is entitled Recent Corroborations 
of Scripture, and will hardly fail to provoke a lively contro- 
versy from which, perhaps, Professor Huxley may find him- 
self unable to abstain. Mr. Gladstone, it must be admitted 
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trails the tail of his coat before the unbeliever in a fashion 
which is hardly calculated to conduce to the maintainence of 
peace. Abandoning the defensive position taken up by many, 
Mr. Gladstone boldly maintains that modern science is a great 
reinforcement to the belief in inspiration; in short, that 
science is to religion what the Prussians were to Wellington 
when Bliicher came up, in the nick of time, at the battle of 
Waterloo. This he lays down with the utmost audacity, and 
defends with his customary amplitude of argument. To 
begin with, he incidently points out that the doctrine of evo- 
lution which holds that the vast and diversified scheme of 
organic life has been developed from a few simple types, or 
probably from one, would enlarge and confirm the great argu- 
ment of design. Then again, original sin is set upon its feet 
by the doctrine of heredity. Original sin, or, as he calls it, 
‘birth sin,” is simply recognition of the hereditary disorder 
and degeneracy of our nature. Leaving these general prin- 
ciples, Mr. Gladstone proceeds to point out how science, in 
these latter days, has confirmed the story of creation, the 
story of the flood, the story of the dispersion, and the account 
of the journey through the wilderness of Sinai. The story 
of the creation, Mr. Gladstone maintains, is established first 
by natural, and then by historical science. Without preter- 
human aid, or what we call divine revelation, he believes that 
it was impossible for the Mosaic writer to have written an 
outline of the history of the planet which agrees so closely 
with the series of geological conclusions at which modern 
science has arrived, and he believes that it is not improbable 
that astronomy will confirm the earlier portion of the chapter 
as geology has confirmed the latter. Even if this anticipation 
is not fulfilled, Mr. Gladstone holds that he is justified in 
regarding natural science as rendering a new and enormous 
service to the great cause of belief in the unseen underpin- 
ning of the structure of divine revelation in the book of 
Genesis, by a new and solid pillar built up on a foundation of 
its own from beneath. The confirmation of historial science 
is supplied by the discovery of the Babylonian version of 
the creation, an account which omits that evident intention 
of series and orderly development of evolution which is so 
wonderfully a feature in the Mosaic narrative. Genesis gives 
a narrative of regular structure, orderly and progressive ; 
the Chaldean tablets give one which is dark and confused. 
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Mr. Gladstone then tells the story of the Flood as it is told in 
the Babylonian tablets. Comparing the two narratives, Mr. 
Gladstone thinks that the Bible story, more sparing in its 
details, but far broader and more direct in the terrible lesson 
it conveys, may reasonably be judged to have come down, 
with the smallest amount of variation, from the original. 
When Mr. Gladstone comes to deal with Professor Huxley's 
contemptuous dismissal of the deluge from the point of view 
of science, he confines himself to little more than an obser- 
vation that other votaries of science hold quite a different 
opinion, Sir W. Dawson, Mr. Howorth (!) and the Duke of 
Argyll, all oi whom Mr. Gladstone thinks are surely to be 
considered as “serious scientific inquirers.” He also insists 
that the historical evidence as to the occurrence of some great 
cataclysm in the shape of a deluge is so thoroughly estab- 
lished, on the basis of universal tradition, that it can hardly 
be treated as an open question. Mr. Gladstone then proceeds 
to deal with the dispersion. He maintains that this singular, 
and, so to speak, exposed tradition has received, in the most 
fundamental and vital points, from the researches of histori- 
cal and natural science, striking and conclusive confirmation. 
Philology has resolved human languages into the very three- 
fold division which Genesis anticipates and requires. Phil- 
ology has not asserted, as the Bible does, that the language 
of mankind was originally one; but Mr. Gladstone quotes 
Max Miiller to justify his expectation that on this point also 
science may play the part of the Prussians at Waterloo. Mr. 
Gladstone’s last point is that the result of the survey of the 
Sinaitic peninsula by officers of the British Ordnance was that 
the instruments of modern science showed such complete 
coincidence with the actual features of the country, as 
described in the Mosaic narrative, as to prove it to be a con- 
temporary record of the events to which it relates. 
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BEAUVAIS: THE ABSINTHE DRINKER 





The Murder of Silvion Guid?l* 

A man stood near the river’s edge,—a man in the close 
black garments of a priest ; and he turned his face, fair, cold, 
and pale, fearlessly toward me as I came. 

“ You—you !” I whispered hoarsely, for rage choked my 
voice,—“‘ You, here,—Silvion Guidel !” 

Quick as a lightning flash all the suppressed ferocity of 
my soul broke forth,—and without warning or premeditation 
I threw myself savagely upon him. 

‘* Best make peace with Heaven now!” I cried. ‘‘ For, by 
God! it is your last chance!” 

For one panting second we stared into each other’s eyes, 
—our faces almost touching, our very breaths commingling ; 
then, yielding to the natural impulse of self-defence, he 
closed with me and fought strenuously for life. He was light, 
agile and muscular, and would have proved a powerful oppo- 
nent to most men,—but his strength was as nothing to the 
superhuman force that possessed me—the force of twenty 
devils as it were, brought into opposition against this one 
struggling existence. Wild voices sang, shouted, and yelled 
in my ears “‘ Kill! Kill! Kill him!” Circles of fire swam 
before me,—and once as he swerved back from my grasp and 
nearly fell, I laughed aloud,—laughed, as I sprang at him 
anew, and shook him furiously to and fro as a wild beast 
shakes its prey. Closing with me again, he managed to seize 
my arms so that for the moment I was rendered powerless ; 
and once more his great dark eyes flamed into mine. 

“Are you mad, Gaston Beauvais?” he gasped. “Do you 
want to murder me?” 

As he spoke, my rapid glance traveled upward to his 
neck which showed itself bare and white just above the close- 
set priestly band of his black habit,—I saw where I could win 
my fearful victory! I made a pretence of falling beneath his 
hold,—and involuntarily his grasp relaxed ;—in one breath of 
time I had wrenched myself free,—in another, my two hands 





*From ‘‘ Wormwood,” by Marie Corelli. United States Book Co. Silvion 
Guidél, a close friend of Beauvais, the absinthe-drinker, has most treacher- 
ously deceived Pauline de Charmille whom Beauvais is to marry. The latter, 
learning it from Pauline’s own confession, repudiates his marriage contract. 
This meeting at night is an accidental one, occurring some weeks after. 
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were closed fast on that smooth, full, tempting throat, gripping 
it hard as a vice of steel! . . . Tighter!—tighter !—and the 
fair face above me grew dark and convulsed,—the flashing 
grey-black eyes started horribly from their sockets !—tighter 
still !—one desperate choking struggle more, and he fell prone 
on the sward, I falling upon him, so that the deadly clutch of 
my fingers never relaxed for a second! Once down, my 
murderous task was easier,—my wrists had more power,— 
and I pressed all my weight upon the swelled and throbbing 
arteries beneath my relentless hands. Those eyes !—how 
they glared at me! wide open and awfully protruding !— 
would the curséd life in them never be quenched? 

““ Die !—die! ” I muttered fiercely under my breath. “God! 
—That it should take so long to kill a man!” 

Suddenly a great shudder shook the limbs over which 
I crouched brute-like and watchful,—those pulsing veins 
beneath my fingers stopped,—the head fell further back,— 
the lips parted, showing a glimmer of pearly teeth within, in 
the ghastly semblance of a smile,—and then,—then came 
silence! Silence!—horror! What now? What did it all 
mean? What was this cold awfulness—this dumb, rigid, 
staring thing ?—was this death? Seized by a swift frenzied 
fear, I sprang up,—-I looked about me everywhere. Every- 
where solitude !—only the whispering of trees and shining of 
stars! Only Nature, and ¢Aat,—that strange still figure on 
the grass with arms outspread on either side like a Christ 
without the cross. What had I done? I considered doubt- 
fully ; looking vaguely at my own hands the while. No stain 
of blood was on them! Had I then killed- him? No,—no! 
—not possible! He had swooned! 

I stepped up to him,—I took his hand,—it was warm. 

“ Guidél!”’ I said,-—and the sound of my own voice start- 
led my sense of hearing—‘‘ Come, get up!—do not lie there 
as if I had murdered you! Get up, I tell you !—Our quarrel 
is over,—we will fight no more!” 

Silence! The wide open eyes regarded me fixedly,—they 
were glazing over with a strange film! A bird darted from 
one of the branches overhead, and flew rustlingly through the 
air,—the sound of its wings threw me into a cold perspira- 
tion, and I fell on my knees shuddering through and through. 
I crawled reluctantly up to that dark, recumbent mass, . . . 
if he were dead, . . . if he were dead, I thought, quaking in 
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every limb,—why then—I would shut those eyes! My pre- 
vious mad fury had given place to weak, half-delirious ter- 
ror ;—I could scarcely summon up the courage to reach out 
my hands and let them hover above those pallid features, 
that in all the contorted agony of their last expression were 
already freezing under my very gaze into a marble-like rigid- 
ity! I touched the eyelids,—I pressed them firmly down 
over the glassy balls beneath, . . . so!—now, they could 
look at me no longer! 

With a sigh of relief I crawled away again, and once at 
arm’s length from the corpse, stood upright wondering what 
next I should do. I had killed Silvion Guidél ;—this seemed 
evident ;—and yet I strove to represent to myself that it was 
not, could not be so. Some inherent weakness of the heart’s 
action might have done the deed ;—it could not have been 
the mere grasp of my hands! But, after all,—had I not 
meant to kill him? Had not the idea slept in my brain for 
weeks without declaring itself ?—and had it not become act- 
ively paramount with me from the moment I saw him that 
night ? Yes!—it was a murder—and a premeditated one if 
truth were told! I had violently taken a man’s life !—I! 
I looked awfully round at my victim,—and looking, shrieked 
aloud! The eyes—the eyes that I had shut so fast, were 
open,—wide open and protruding more than ever! Howthey 
stared at me!—with what fixed and pertinacious solemnity ! 
In a delirium of haste I rushed back to the horrible figure 
lying prone, and pressed my fingers hard and heavily once 
more upon the cold yet rebellious lids. But in vain !—they 
curled upwards again from under my very touch, and again 
left the eyeballs glassy and bare! I moaned and shivered 
while the sweat poured from my forehead in the extremity of 
fear that possessed me ;—and then all at once a ghastly 
thought flashed across my brain. I had heard scientists say 
that the eyes of a murdered man took in their last look the 
portrait of his murderer, and that this so terribly painted 
miniature could be reproduced faithfully, line for line! Was 
such a thing possible? . . . Oh why, why could I not shut 
those eyes! I could stamp them out with my heel if I dared, 
—but, I did not dare ! 

Again I looked up at the stars—then down at the river, 
whereof the tide, now risen higher, made a roaring rush of 
music,—and while I waited thus the church clock, the same 
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I had heard before, struck midnight. Only an hour had 
passed since I stood on the bridge, an evil-brooding man, but 
not—not a murderer! Only an hour !—it seemed an eternity, 
and truly it had wrought an eternal change in my destiny. 
I had shed no blood,—and yet the air was red about me,— 
the very stars seemed to dart at me fiery tongues of flame,— 
but the worst thing of all was the horrible passiveness, the 
dreadful inertness of my strangled foe,—for oddly enough 
though I knew I had killed him, at the same time I could not 
comprehend why he should be dead! 

For a time my brain reeled under its pressure of sickening 
thought; but at last the idea came to me that I must some- 
how or other get rid of the body. I could not bury it ;—I 
could perhaps drag it or carry it tothat shelving bank which 
jutted slopingly into the river at a little distance from where 
I stood, and from thence I could fling it into theSeine. And 
the Seine would wash it to and fro and disfigure it with mud 
and weedy slime, and carry it perchance down like a log, past 
cities, towns and villages, to the sea,—the wide, merciful, 
blank sea, where so many things are surk and forgotten. 
Unless—unless it should be found and dragged ashore !— 
but I could not suffer myself to think of this probability ; 
and stringing up every nerve and sinew tothe labor, I began 
my task. I lifted the corpse from. the ground, always ap- 
palled by the never-closing eyes, and by dint of the strongest 
effort, managed to support its chill and awful weight across 
my shoulder, while I staggered to the river’s brink. 

Now, as I stood regarding my victim steadfastly, a certain 
grim pleasure began to stir throbbingly in my veins. I—I, 
alone and unassisted had destroyed all that subtle mechanism 
of manhood called God’s handiwork ; I had defaced all that 
comeliness on which Nature seemed to have set her fgirest 
seal! Why should I have been so terrified at those open 
eyes, I thought, self-scorningly ?—they were dead things and 
lusterless ;—their reproachful expression was mere seeming ! 

Quick !—Into the quiet waters with such useless carrion ! 
—let it first sink like a stone and then float, a disfigured 
mass, on the destroying tide! For water, like earth, breeds 
hungry, corpse-devouring creatures, who will make short work 
of even such sacred goods as a priest’s dead body,!—besides, 
—there is no blood—no sign of violence anywhere,—no proof 
of—of—murder! Stay, though !—there are marks on the 
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throat,—the marks of my throttling fingers—but what of 
that? Surely the river’s quiet working will efface these ! 

Raising myself stiffly erect, I peered round about me on 
all sides, and scanned the opposite bank of the Seine scruti- 
nizingly, lest haply some lonely musing soul should be walk- 
ing there and watching the water ripple caressingly beneath 
the moon,—but there was no one visible. I might have been 
alone in a desert, so profoundly still and solitary was the 
night ;—all nature seemed gravely occupied in watching me, 
or so I fancied ; the heavens leaned toward me with all their 
whirling stars, as though I had drawn them down to stare 
wonderingly at my slain man. 

Once more I lifted the body ;—this time the head fell 
back over my arm with sickening suddenness, and a light 
wind fanned the clustering hair backward from the brow. 
Looking,—for some resistless, instinctive force compelled me 
to look,—I saw a slight but deep scar running just across the 
left temple,—whereupon a new fear assailed me. If found, 
would the corpse be recognized by that scar? 

I raised the rigid weight, now grown heavier, once more, 
—the arms hung downward, stiff and inert,—one of the hands 
swinging round as I moved, touched me, and I nearly shrieked 
aloud, it was so clammy cold! I reached the edge of the 
shelving bank, and then, staggering slowly, inch by inch, 
along the natural pier of stones that ran out into the river, I 
flung the corpse from me, far forward, with all my might! 
It fell crashingly through the water, the sonorous echo of its 
fall resounding on both banks of the stream to such an extent 
that it seemed to me as if all the world must instantly awaken 
from sleep and rush upon me in crowds to demand a knowl- 
edge of my crime! I waited—my heart almost standing 
still with sheer terror,—waited till the close circles in the 
water widened and widened and melted in smooth width 
away. No sound followed,—no cry of “ Murder!” startled 
the night,—all was quiet as before,—all as watchfully obser- 
vant of me as if each separate leaf on the branches of the 
trees had eyes! 

I hurried back to the spot where the struggle had taken 
place, and there with eager hands and feet, I scraped and 
smoothed the torn and trampled earth, and walked and re- 
walked upon it till it looked neatly flat as a board in the clear 
light of the moon; aye—I even overcame my shuddering 
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reluctance so far that I coaxed and pulled and brushed up the 
grass on which Silvion Guidél had fallen down to die! 

So!—all was done !—and, pausing, I surveyed the scene. 

The sleepy enchantment of the mingling midnight and 
morning seemed to hang like an opaline mist in the air,—and 
as I looked, I suddenly felt that I, standing where I did, had 
all at once become an outcast and alien from all Nature. 

Slowly and with an inexplicable reluctance I crept away, 
slinking through the trees like a terrified beast that shuns 
some fierce pursuer ; afraid of moonbeams and shadows. 

I stole out of the Bois, and set foot on the Suresnes 
bridge—a loose plank creaked beneath my tread, and the 
sound sent the blood up to my brow in a hot rush of pain,— 
and then—then some impulse made me pause. Some deadly 
fascination seized me to lean my arms upon the bridge para- 
pet and look over, and down, into the river below. The 
water heaved under me in a silvery white glitter ;—and while 
I yet gazed downward,—a dark mass drifted into view—a 
heavy floating blackness, out of which two glistening awful 
eyes stared at me and atthe moon! . . . clutching at the edge 
of the parapet, I hung over it, with beating heart and strain- 
ing sight—anon, I broke into a fit of delirious laughter! 

**Silvion!” I whispered. ‘‘Silvion Guidél! What !— 
are you there again? Not at rest yet? Sleep, man! sleep. 
Be satisfied with God now you have found him !—Good 
night, Guidél; good night!” 

Here my laughter suddenly spent itself in a fierce sobbing 
groan,—I shrank back from the parapet trembling in every 
limb,—and like a sick man waking out of a morphia-sleep I 
suddenly realized that the tide seemed flowing ‘oward Paris, 
—not down to the sea! Well !—what then! 

I dared not stop to think! With a savage cry I covered 
my face and fled,—fled in furious panting haste and fear, 
rushing along the silent road to the city with the reckless 
speed of an escaped madman, and followed as it seemed by 
the sound of a whispered “ Murder! Murder!” hissed after 
me by the vindictive, upward-turning Seine, that pursued me 
bearing with it its awful witness to the black deed I had done! 
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A FEW FACTS AND FIGURES* 


The organs of smell in the turkey vulture and carrion crow 
are so delicate that they can scent their food for a distance of 
forty miles....Within sixty-two years Mexico has had fifty- 
four presidents, one regency, and one empire, and nearly 
every change of government has been effected by violence. 
...-A velocity of about six or seven miles a second would 
suffice to carry a body away from the gravitation of the 
earth. ...In Paris, out of the 2,700,000 residents, it is calcu- 
lated that one in eighteen, or 150,000, live on charity, with a 
tendency toward crime; in London the proportion is one in 
thirty. ...Sheet iron is rolled so thin at Pittsburgh iron mills 
that 12,000 sheets are required to make a single inch in thick- 
ness ; light shines as readily through one of these sheets as 
through ordinary tissue paper. ...The smallest known insect, 
the (Pteratomus Putnamii), a parasite of the ichneumon, is but 
one-ninetieth of an inch in length....The accumulation of 
wealth, estimated at 14 per cent of the gross earnings of 
mankind now aggregates $5,000,000,o00 per annum and is 
increasing relatively as well as absolutely, from year to year. 
....An English astronomer states that the oldest historical 
record of a solar eclipse is in Homer’s Iliad (xvii. 367)....The 
thread of the silk worm is so small that an average of 42 of them 
are twisted together to form a thread of common sewing 
silk ; that of the spider is many diameters smaller ; two drams 
of spider-web by weight would, if stretched into a straight 
line, reach a distance of over 400 miles... .Paratolid is the 
name of Professor Koch’s remedy for tuberculosis, from which 
disease one-seventh of the world’s population dies....The 
sun is 92,500,000 miles from the earth; the latter receives 
only one two-thousand-millionth of the solar heat ; the nearest 
fixed star is 16,000,000,000 miles distant, and it takes three 
years for light to reach the earth....Every year a layer of 
the entire sea, fourteen feet thick, is taken up into the clouds; 
the winds bear their burden into the land and the water comes 
down in rain upon the- fields, to flow back through rivers. ... 
Indian ink is made in some unknown way from burnt cam- 
phor ; the secret is known only to the Chinese, and they refuse 
to reveal it... .By aid of the polariscope Dr. Pineus, of Berlin, 
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claims to be able to detect certain traces of past emotions in 
the hairs; he explains that violent mental disturbances cause 
the hairs to become decolorized just beneath the skin.... 
As an instance of the wonderful fecundity of vegetable life, 
it is stated that a single tobacco plant will produce 360,000 
seeds....In the photograph of the heavens, in course of 
preparation in the Paris Observatory, it is calculated that 
64,000,000 of stars will be represented ; in the nebule of the 
Lyre, M. Bailland took a photograph four by five and 
one-half inches, which revealed to the naked eye 4,800 
stars.....In China less than 30,000 officials suffice to 
rule, in a most perfect manner, one-third of the world’s 
inhabitants.....In the absence of a complete chemical test, 
the high specific gravity of gold (19.3) is the test of its purity. 
.... One-half the people born die before the age of sixteen... . 
A recent survey has established the number of glaciers in the 
Alps at 1,155, of which 249 have a length of more than four 
and three-quarters miles; the French Alps contain 144 gla- 
ciers, those of Italy 78, Switzerland 471, and Austria 462.... 
In each respiration an adult inhales one pint of air ; a healthy 
man respires 16 to 20 times a minute, or 20,000 times a day; 
a child, 25 to 35 times a minute; while standing the adult 
respiration is 22 times per minute; while lying down, 13.... 
A grain of musk will scent a room for 20 years, and at the 
end of that time will not show it has diminished in the least ; a 
grain of carmine or half a grain of aniline will tinge a hogs- 
head of water so that a strong microscope will detect coloring 
matter in every drop....A luminous buoy has been invented, 
the light of which is produced by phosphuret of calicium, and 
is visible two and a half miles away....The Prince of Wales 
is a direct descendant of King Alfred, being the thirty-third 
great-grandson ; thus the English throne has remained in the 
same family for over 1,000 years....Professor Marsh has 
made an estimate, based qn careful analysis, that the pro- 
portion of Anglo-Saxon words in the English Bible is 97 per 
cent. of the whole... .The receipts of the French treasury are 
larger than those of any other civilized nation. 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 





Nirvana....Carrie Stevens Walter....Rose-Ashes 
To cease the toil, the strife, the fierce endeavor 
To close sad, tearful eyes, 
To fold the weary hands in restful stillness, 
After death’s glad surprise. 
* * * * * * 
To put aside the strife for worldly treasures, 
All passionate desire, 
To be absorbed into the womb of Nature, 
One with creative fire. 


To be embodied in the trees and blossoms, 
Or winds and rainbow lights, 

The psychic essence of cloud-tints and sunshine, 
And grace of swallow-flights. 


To see the End clasp hands with the Beginning, 
—Life’s mystic circle wrought 
By plan Divine,—each earth-born link a symbol 


With deepest meaning fraught. 


Dead Dreams....Franklin W. Lee....Sunshine 
In the song you sing there’s a minor strain— 
Tell me, are old dreams dead? 
A sob is drowned in your listless mirth, 
Your smile is cold as the frozen earth, 
And your eyes’ bright glow has begun to wane ; 
Tell me, are old dreams dead? 


On this scented page there’s a half-told tale 
Telling how old dreams died. 
The lines mean naught, but they serve to screen, 
The bitter truths that are found between, 
And the phrase, ‘‘ We loved!” is a hopeless wail, 
Telling how old dreams died. 


If a child had crept to your barren breast, 
Tell me, would it be so? 
A fair young babe, whose uncertain hand 
Could lead you out of your shadow-land, 
Whose emollient kiss would have oft caressed— 
Tell me, would it be so? 
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But the child came not and the idol fell. 
Thus do the old dreams die! 
The altar-mate is a thing of clay, 
(He seemed a god only yesterday), 
And a life with him is a living hell— 
Thus do the old dreams die! 


So there come new dreams of the long ago— 
Oft will these new dreams rise. 
Your thoughts drift back to the halcyon days, 
Your boy-knight comes from the peopled haze 
And you cry: ‘‘We loved!” Will he ever know 
How oft these new dreams rise? 


Desolation....Anna Reeves Aldrich....Rose of Flame 
Strive not, dear love, to hide from me thy pain, 
I know thou lov’st and art not loved again. 

So I love thee, yea, just as much in vain, 
Shrink not then, love; we bear a common pain. 


We two, alone and chilled, stand side by side, 
By a grief severed, by a grief allied. 


The dearth, a snow-clad moorland, stretches wide, 
And we are far apart—though side by side. 


Life’s Battle Lost....Samuel Greg....A Layman's Legacy 
Tell me, now, my saddened soul ! 

Tell me where we lost the day,— 
Failed to win the shining goal, 

Slacked the pace, or missed the way ! 
We are beaten ;—face the truth! 

*T was not thus we thought to die, 
When the prophet-dreams of youth 

Sang of joy and victory. 


Yes, we own life’s battle lost: 
Bleeding, torn, we quit the field; 
Bright success—ambition’s boast— 
Here to happier men we yield. 
And if some strong hero’s sword 
Has struck down my weaker blade, 
Not one coward, moaning word 
Has the weeping wound betrayed. 
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But I see the battle won 
By less daring hearts than mine: 
Feebler feet the race have won ; 
Humbler brows the laurel twine. 
See there! at the glittering goal, 
See that smiling winner stand! 
Measure him from head to sole— 
"Tis no giant of the land. 


Can I to that winner bow, 

And declare how well he ran? 
No: I only murmur now— 
‘* Beaten by a poorer man! 

Perhaps he sought a lowlier prize.” 
True: but what he sought he won; 
While the stars that gemmed my skies, 
Quenched in darkness, all are gone. 


Yet, perchance, that star-like prize 
Is not lost—but not yet won. 
Lift aloft thine earth-bound eyes ; 
Seek the goal still farther on. 
Far beyond that sinking sun 
Swells a brighter, happier shore ; 
There a nobler race is run; 
Hark! He bids thee try once more. 


You and I Belle Hunt....Once a Week 
Ah, heart! you and I cannot sit here and sing, 
For life hath been crowned with a sorrowful thing ; 
The world is a-weeping, the death watch a-keeping, 
We have let Love die,— 
You and I. 


Like a sudden blue chill on a midsummer day, 
When the yellow corn danced in the footsteps of May, 
His pulses grew cold, his caress not so bold 
And we saw Love die,— 
You and I. 


We hugged him tumultously up to our heart ; 
We kissed him, and cried ‘‘ You and I cannot part,” 
But the kisses were vain, warmth came not again, 
And we watched Love die,— 
You and I. 
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And what is there left in this work-a-day world 
Since Love hath his white wings of blessedness furled 
For you and for me? Just a mute agony 
Since we saw Love die,— 
You and I. 


Oh, the silent, white lips erst so warm and so red— 
Now bloodless and smileless—aye, frozen and dead! 
Oh, for one human touch! Is it asking too much, 
Since we saw Love die,— 
You and I? 


So endeth the lesson, Amen! and Adieu! 
*T was a sweet little Eden in life—all for you, 
As for me; welladay! I can’t sing the old way 
Since we let Love die,— 
You and I. 


Drawing the Veil...Robert Buchanan....Glasgow Citicen 
Between the Dead and the Living the veil of the glamour lies, 
But softly it melts asunder, just as the Spirit flies. 


Wait by the bed of the Dying, wait till the last sharp breath, 
Then sit in the silence, watching the eyelids closed in Death. 


Thinkest thou all is o’er, now thy heart stands still for fear? 
Nay, something stirs in the silence !—listen, thou mayest hear! 


Closed around by the glamour, its darkness covers thy head, 
Something walks in the chamber; looks in the face of the Dead! 


Wait for a little season—be patient yet for a day— 
Before the breath of ¢4y going the veil shall dissolve away ; 


Thou, too, shall stir in the darkness, no man dreaming thee nigh, 
And look on thy worn white raiment, before they put it by. 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS AND FASHIONS 





A Study in Wrinkles.... Their Cause and Cure...,Philadelphia Times 

“Thy lady love may deceive thee by the brightness of 
her eyes, her glossy hair, her white teeth or her damask cheek, 
but look you and count the smile wrinkles at her temples. 
Count ten years for. every long, and one year for every short 
furrow,” runs the Spanish proverb. But the proverb is not 
true. Yesterday a girl whom I know became twenty-one. 
Taking her silver-backed hand mirror to an attic chamber, 
where the searching sunlight poured through a sky window, 
she peered into the glass and counted, one, two, three long 
wrinkles. Is there no remedy? Of course there are myriads 
of so-called remedies and preventives for sale. Some claim 
to so act on the skin as to make it taut and smooth. These 
are seldom tried without resultant injury. Keeping the tem- 
ples and muscles about the eyes well bathed with almond meal 
and olive oil, taking care to rub crosswise of the wrinkles 
is, perhaps, the best “slow but sure” remedy in existence. 
Wrinkles are entirely unnecessary. How frequently you will 
find an old woman who is proud to claim a bit of the “ould 
sod ” as her birthplace with cheeks as smooth and round asa 
child’s and the color of a ruddy apple. Sometimes you will be 
able to find hardly a line about the widely opened, child-like 
eyes. Widely opened, child-like eyes! That is one of the 
secrets. Have you not noticed lately how many girls affect 
the innocent, round-eyed wonderment style of facial expres- 
sion? Even Mrs. Cleveland does. She frowns, oh, so charm- 
ingly, bringing the beautiful, black eyebrows almost together, 
and then a smile from the wide eyes like a flash of sunlight 
on an April day, chases the tiny frown until it runs away and 
hides in a forest of wavy tresses above. It is remarkably 
effective. Had I ten daughters I would drill every one with 
these tactics: Form erect! Head bent slightly forward! 
Eyes widely opened! Now frown; just a little bit! Now 
smile! Repeat! Bending the head slightly obviates the 
frightened or staring appearance which might otherwise be 
given the eyes, and opening them shyly gives the fawn-like 
look which goes so well with the present styles of graceful 
gowns and old-fashioned names. Of course this is but one 
of the reasons, and the other and more important to our story 
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is the very act of thus opening widely the upper lid draws 
the skin about the lower part of the eye taut and smooth, 
thereby accomplishing the very purpose for which medicines 
are sold. It isto this end that Turkish mothers have the 
muscle at the corner of their girl babies’ eyes cut, at once 
securing wide eyes and future freedom from crow’s feet. 
Without the surgical operation this habit may be easily 
learned, and it is best induced by darkness, rarely or never 
exposing the eyes to powerful sunlight. Here are a few 
golden rules to prevent wrinkles: 

Be not unduly elated, neither be ye cast down. 

Emulate the sister of charity and be always placid. 

Never sleep on a pillow. 
One cannot help noticing the remarkably clear, satin skins 
of the Japanese women. One who has studied carefully 
to ascertain the cause says that daily hot baths may and 
probably are very important, but I am sure their manner of 
sleeping is a more potent cause. You remember having read 
about the queer little blocks they put under their necks at 
night, of course. These are used partly to protect their elab- 
orate coiffures, and, en passant, that is why they have such 
luxuriant hair. The head being never overheated by the 
noxious pillow, enables the hair to retain its vitality and pre- 
vents its falling out—another word to the wise that is worth 
much. In telling how the block pillow is a preventive to wrink- 
les, it must first be explained how the feather pillows increase 
the tendency to them. It will take but a moment to illustrate 
this: Cuddle down to sleep upon a feather pillow and notice 
how it increases the furrows around the eyes. There are one, 
two, three, four—never mind how many—wrinkles. It is 
marvelous to notice how the pillow pressed and deepened the 
furrows about the temple and were not noticeable before. (This 
experiment may be easily tried and noted by means of a hand- 
glass.) On the other hand, see how beautifully a block pillow 
works. Place it comfortably under the neck and you will 
enjoy the position very much, and it is marvelous to note how 
little strain is put upon the facial muscles and how smoothly 
they lie in consequence. You wiil easily see that as the entire 
weight of the head is supported at the base of the brain the 
muscles of the face are not in the least drawn, and perfect 
placidity of the features may be maintained throughout the 
night. To this fact is attributed the clear, smooth skin of 
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the Japanese.” In reality the block pillow is only a fad of a 
few women of fashion, yet they have become so attached to 
it that they are putting the heads of their children to sleep 
upon the mattress without any support at all, preparatory to 
the block to be used later. If these children try sleeping ona 
pillow, as they sometimes do for the novelty of the thing, they 
invariably complain of stiff necks in the morning in conse- 
quence of the unnatural position. Respecting surgical meth- 
ods for removing wrinkles, one of the most efficacious is the 
following: A keen-edged lance is drawn quite deeply along 
the entire wrinkle. When the wound heals the scar which 
has formed beneath will not wrinkle if the precautions given 
above will be observed. A silken handkerchief bound 
together about the brow and temples is an old and good way 
to iron out the wrinkles made by Father Time. 


The Skirt Dancer and Her Art.... The New York Sunday Sun 

“The charm of woven paces and waving hands has found 
fresh favor in the eyes of first-row frequenters since the lis- 
some Letty Lind enhanced its poetry and magic exorcism by 
the swaying mystic grace of countless transparent lacy skirts 
tossing and fluttering to the rhythm of the measure she 
tripped so lightly. These airy garments are so cunningly 
and mysteriously arranged that the pretty dancer can kick 
the globe off a chandelier or the frescoes off the ceiling 
with less definite display of her supple ankles than a Bible 
reader makes on a rainy day, when gingerly lifting her petti- 
coats to cross the street to her mission school or home for 
reformed drunkards. Ballet masters of the old school condemn 
skirt dancing as inartistic and unskiliful, requiring little prac- 
tice and less genius, and pronounce it an optical hoax and 
delusion. Speaking on this subject the other evening in her 
dressing room, the pretty dark-eyed dancer of the Garden 
Theatre, Miss Louise Allen, who has taken Miss Kenward’s 
réle, admitted that skirt dancing was really a very simple form 
of terpsichorean art. “There are no definite rules about it, and 
you can make your dance individual and like no one else’s by 
making your own movements and studying it out before the 
glass, that is, if you are supple and can bend and whirl.” 
‘‘And now,” she said to her maid, “if the lady will permit, 
we will dress and show her the little trick in the dressing, 
which is nothing at all when you know it ; just like the dance. 
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First of all, there’s the last of that until the play is over,” 
and a black satin corset went up on the nail for a rest. ‘‘No 
corsets and no tights in a skirt dance. You haven’t any use 
for either. Less misery and more comfort. You can’t bend 
like this in a corset,’ and the curly head went over backward 
down close to the floor, and then suddenly righted itself. 
“You can’t manage corset bones somehow as well as you can 
your own; they will break. And as for the tights, I don’t 
need them; Just because I wear this, or these, or whatever 
you like to call it. “This,” or “these” was a fluttering lot 
of fine lace ruffles lying in a little snowy heap in the drawer, 
and looking as innocent of purpose or design as a baby’s 
christening robe. But “this” or ‘‘these” shaken out of its 
folds might have been called one garment, since it had but 
one belt, or three garments, since it had three divisions ; 
when resolved into its elements and taken altogether it per- 
formed the office of half a dozen garments. Despite its 
seeming frailty there was as much modest purpose and 
proper intensity of design in the dainty garment as in the 
dress of a nun or the uniform of a Salvation Army Captain. 
First from the belt fell a little frill of fine lawn not very full 
and ruffied inside and out with full, soft ruffles of lace to the 
very belt. Beneath this frill fell another frill gotten up on 
the Jenness-Miller plan, that according to its designer prom- 
ises to redeem the world and insure the emancipation of 
woman. This bifurcated frill was flounced with lace, too, 
inside and out, in both departments, and carefully hung in 
such a way that its soft, clinging folds hugged the form of 
its wearer so closely as to follow every motion. It isn’t 
necessary to explain that the pretty dancer didn’t put it on 
over her head, but when the opera stockings had been 
smoothed and stretched in place and fastened taut and trim 
to the black satin girdle about her waist with sundry kicks 
and bends of the shapely legs, to just make sure that no 
treacherous buckle or strap could fail in the hour of need, 
one pointed slipper and then the other came twinkling 
through the lace frills, and when the skirt was fastened in 
place the feathery edge of the lowest frill fell just above the 
yellow garter, which always is worn, “ just for luck,” at the 
left knee. Sometimes in the dance in the black and yellow 
gown, some quick-sighted observer may catch a glimpse of 
the bit of yellow ribbon, with its rosette and buckle, and 
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think it a mistake, but it is donned with malice and mis- 
chief aforethought. So far as practical purposes are con- 
cerned, Miss Allen doesn’t need the lucky garter any more 
than a baby needs a latch key, but she wouldn’t go down 
without it any more than she would plunge in the East River 
without a life preserver. Perhaps she knows that it adds 
just a grain of chic and bewilderment to her costume. ‘‘ Any 
way,” she says, ‘‘ people don’t get a very definite idea of it 
or have long to study the pattern on the buckle, and besides, 
wasn’t it about a garter that somebody said a long time ago: 
‘Honi soit qui mal y pense.’ And now for a Carmencita 
kick, just to show you how much more dressed and disguised 
my figure is than that of the fine ladies in their tight skirts 
on the avenue, that just reveal every curve and line in a much 
more suggestive style than my little gauze petticoat.” And 
holding a fan high above her head she touched it first with 
one tiny high-heeled slipper and then the other, while all the 
obedient little ruffles fluttered softly down, one above the 
other, in the most discreet and demure style, so that not an 
inch of crimson stocking could be seen above the knee. 
Then over the wonderful combination of gauze and frills 
went one white lawn skirt, with a thin yoke extending 
well down over the hips, from which fell two very full, 
very thin flounces, both the same length and extending 
to the ankle, and each bordered with frills of openworked 
and drooping lace gathered very full. Over this skirt another 
of the same style, equally thin and full, and edged with lace 
ruffles. ‘‘These are all for airs and to look pretty, for I’m 
really dressed in the first one, you know,” she added, as she 
flew into the crimson silk gown, with its box-plaited skirt 
unlined save for a little way down over the hips. Beneath 
the bodice, a boned waist of heavy cloth is worn, which 
extends just below the waist line, and is designed simply to 
cease the strain of the dress waist. And with a final little 
toss to the curly bang, a last touch of rouge to the piquant 
face, and a series of last kicks before the long mirror, she 
was. fluttering down the stairway to the stage, smiling and 
bowing, and, giving a little pirouette just for practice, béfore 
she went on in the dance that works Dr. Bill’s ruin, and 
winds up with a special kick at his returned father-in-law. 
The black and yellow gown varies a little in its arrangement, 
for the change is a quick one, and the dancer, breathless and 
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heated, with her throat parched and dry from the exercise, 
has little time to waste. The foundation of the costume isa 
combination garment of black gauze and frills, made on the 
general plan of the white one, with a single black skirt over 
it made of two flounces, each edged with lace ruffles. But 
the dress itself has five skirts of black Russian net, each 
threaded with yellow ribbon and gathered to one thin black 
silk yoke. It seems as if there were half a hundred skirts 
flying round the little room as the white ones are tossed aside, 
the scarlet stockings changed for black, and the black gar- 
ments hustled on without a word being spoken. When the 
second dance was over and the long skirts hung away in their 
wardrobe, the little dressing room staged a more entertaining 
bit of business than the people in the front of the house 
witnessed during the entire evening. Graceful Spanish 
dances, impassioned fandangos, merry pirouettes, Carmen- 
cita poses, and fiery measures, bends and turns and pirouttes 
and kicks of the shapely ankles, while the bare white arms 
tossed and fell and waved slowly and the lissome body bent 
and swayed in sheer delight in the pretty exercise. 


The Latest Health Fad....The Kneipp System....New York Tribune 

The latest panacea for the ill of humanity is the “cure” 
of Father Kneipp, of Voerishofen, Germany, and to seek it is 
now the fashionable fad of the day. For some years the sys- 
tem has been gaining favor.’ But now that Baron Nathaniel 
Rothschild has come to Voerishofen all the grand monde of 
Vienna will follow in his train, and the obscure hamlet will 
rival Carlsbad and Gastein in fame. The curious part of the 
business is that no one is making, or will make, any money 
out of it. Father Kneipp makes no charge for treatment. 
Wealthy patients, however, pay a fee of twenty-five cents a 
day for the use of the ‘‘ Kur Anstalt,” and that is all. If they 
wish full board, they pay fifty cents. As for the villagers, 
they follow their pastor’s example, and only accept from the 
visitors who lodge in their cabins the smallest possible sum, 
just enough to meet actual expenses. Whether they will 
always remain so unmercenary isaproblem. The head of this 
remarkable institution, Sebastian Kneipp, is the village priest. 
Half a century ago he was very ill. The doctors said he must 
surely die. Then, he says, he invented a system of self-cure, 
which speedily restored him to entire health. He devoted 
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the whole of his life since to developing and perfecting 
his system. He began by curing himself. Now he cures 
others. The little village is crowded with people, who come 
from near and far to take his advice, which is given gratis ; 
for he devotes his life to fighting disease according to the 
system which he has found in his own case, and in those of 
hundreds of his patients, to effect a marvelous cure. He is 
himself, at past seventy, as sturdy and fresh in body and mind 
as a man in the prime of life, and he attributes his wonderful 
health to the rules by which he lives. Father Kneipp does 
not believe in wearing wool or flannel next the skin; he 
declares that it renders the skin delicate, and his great aim is 
to harden and invigorate—not, be it observed, by violent 
means, which he strongly deprecates, but by natural and grad- 
ual ones. He recommends that all underclothing be made of 
very coarse linen, the roughness of which stimulates the skin 
without enervating it, as wool does, and, moreover, possesses 
the advantage of allowing the perspiration to pass through it 
quickly. Wool, he says, often induces rheumatism, and is 
only advisable for outer clothes. Water plays an important 
part in Father Kneipp’s system, but his mode of water-cure 
differs greatly from that usually known under the name of 
hydropathy. He prefers cold to warm water ; but employs it 
cautiously, and allows old and nervous persons to use tepid 
water. Before everything he enjoins rapidity in bathing. 
According to him, a cold bath, including undressing and 
dressing, should only last five minutes, This seemed an im- 
possible period in which to take a bath. It is, however, ex- 
plained by the next and one of the most startling rules in the 
Kneipp method ; the patient is forbidden to attempt to dry 
himself after a bath, but is told to put his coarse linen under- 
clothes straight on to his wet body, then his outer clothes, and 
then take at least a quarter of an hour’s exercise. Father 
Kneipp declares that the drops of water left on the skin serve 
as fuel for the inner warmth, which uses them as material to 
form a rapid and intense glow of heat all over the body, 
assisted by the activity of the skin induced by the coarseness 
of the linen. Another means of hardening and invigorat- 
ing the body and promoting circulation adopted by Father 
Kneipp is the practice of walking or running barefooted in 
wet grass, in cold water, or in freshly fallen snow. Voeris- 
hofen lies in a valley, in the midst of green meadows, which 
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seem to have been made especially for this form of exercise, 
and are constantly occupied by the patients taking their daily 
runs with naked feet. The exercise at first lasts only five 
minutes, but the period is gradually increased to half an hour. 
At the end of the prescribed time the patient is ordered to 
put on dry socks (made of coarse yarn, precisely similar to 
that of which the linen for the underclothing is manufac- 
tured) without drying his feet, and then take a smart walk. 
Father Kneipp is great on the diet question, and fulminates 
furiously against the amount of tea and coffee drunk by 
the present generation, to which prevalence he attributes the 
enormous prevalence of nervousness and nervous diseases. 
He also objects tothe great quantity of meat usually consumed, 
the proportion of which, in relation to other foods, he con- 
siders far to large. The nourishment he recommends consists 
chiefly of bread, fruit, vegetables and milk. He approves of 
meat and wine, but in moderation. He particularly praises 
the many farinaceous dishes, and dishes composed wholly of 
vegetables peculiar to Viennese cookery, and little known 
elsewhere. Although a Bavarian, he is no great admirer of 
beer, and prefers wine as a stimulant. He strongly recom- 
mends brown bread, for which he gives a recipe specially 
adapted for dyspeptic patients. His two particular ‘‘ fancies ” 
in the way of food, those which he considecs the healthiest 
and most nourishing, are peas and sauerkraut! There are 
few better meals, he says, than plenty of fresh fruit and a 
piece of bread. Three meals a day, he says, are sufficient. 
He advises his patients to drink before eating, never while 
eating, and after eating only if very decided thirst be felt. 
He advocates hard beds, and cool, well-ventilated bedrooms, 
He does not in the least object to smoking, in moderation. 
In fact, he approves of the use, but not the abuse, of all good 
things, except tea and coffee, which he does not consider 
at all good. He is much looked up to by the medical profes- 
sion, and many doctors go to Voerishofen to study his method. 


My Lady’s Hairdresser....The Artist in Coiffure....London Truth 
I know no sight more interesting than that presented by a 
French beauty when she is being done up by a M. Auguste 
for a bail. He looks upon the professional aid he lends her 
as une sacerdoce, The toilet table is lighted up with wax 
candles as brilliantly as a high altar, and unshaded lamps are 
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placed on mantel and sconces. A miraculous result of the 
dressmakers’ art, in which laces, ribbons, feathers and rich 
satins are brought into harmonious combinations, lies upon 
an armchair. There are petticoats to sustain it—stiff within 
aud billowy and bubbly, with puffed muslin and Valenciennes, 
or flounced with surah silk in combination with this kind of 
lace, or, still better, with Mechlin. The surah is meant to har- 
monize with the dress. It may be tan to go with deep brown, 
or salmon pink to go with deep rose, or deep blue to keep com- 
pany witha sky blue train, or simply white. In any case it is so 
charming as to make one hope that it will not be wholly hidden. 
Waltzing would have a raison d’ etre if only to afford glimpses 
of such combinations of surah and lace. An opera cloak in 
the richest and softest stuffs lies on the pillow of a sofa, and 
somehow is so lightened by a feather trimming that one 
expects it to float in the air. Open jewel caskets reveal the 
soft glow of pearls and the glittering scintillations of 
diamonds, The lady sits beside a table denuded of its usual 
toilet accessories, save the pompadour mirror. She wears a 
lawn dressing-gown, ample as a surplice, but distinguishable 
from one by the quantity of lace that zigzags in a soft “cas- 
cade” down the front. A white-aproned femme de chambre is 
busy with gloves, fans, pocket handkerchiefs that might be 
manufactured with bleached leaves laid on spiders’ webs of 
dazzling whiteness. Utter seriousness is expressed in every 
face. Indeed, a solemn stillness fills the ajr. The sound of 
a voice might déranger les idees de Monsieur Auguste, who is 
making a survey of the finery. He takes up the skirt of the 
gown at the belt, holding it from the ground as high as the 
waist of his fair cliente, studies the ‘movement ” of the train 
folds, lays the garment deftly where he found it, and then, 
placing the fingers in the armholes of the corsage, holds that 
part up, paying particular attention to the outline of the bust. 
No priest could go through a religious ceremony with more 
seriousness. The jewels and fan are glanced at by him. 
This done, he goes and stands behind the head on which he 
is to operate, looking intently into the glass wherein it is 
reflected. The femme de chambre places herself beside him to 
hold hairpins for him, or such aids to failing nature as false 
tresses. Auguste has a plan in his head. A skilled potter 
manipulating clay on a wheel is nothing to him in dexterity 
and invention. As the capillary structure springs up, the 
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physiognomy takes a clearly defined character. Auguste 
sometimes asks to see the neck and the part of the bust which: 
is to be shown in the ball-room. He scans them with a 
purely professional eye as the surplice dressing gown falls 
from the shoulders and a corset of some delicate tint of satin 
comes in view with a lawn and lace-trimmed garment, sleeve- 
less and exquisitely dainty, peeping from it and clinging to the 
bust. One has a modern edition of Clytie raising from her lotus 
flower. ‘‘ Place your head in profile,” says Auguste. “I want 
to see the ‘movement’ of your head and neck.” The French 
are always wanting to see ‘‘ movement.” If they condense a 
speech they think chiefly of giving its movement. The be-all 
and the end-all of their pictorial and sculptural arts is to ren- 
der ‘‘ movements.” The profile and half-profile are studied 
an instant in the toilet mirror. Nor is the nape of the neck 
and the back of the shoulders neglected. When the coiffure 
is got through, the capillary artist steps into the next room 
until petticoats, robes and jewels aredonned. He then comes 
back to look at his subject and to see her in the cheval glass. 
Perhaps he may see occasion to revise the coiffure. Not that 
there has been any bungling, but the movement of the dress 
may be different on the wearer from what it was merely in 
his hands, or the hair may need a trifle more of symmetry, or 
dignity, or graceful carelessness, or life, or diablerie. Auguste 
doing up a dowager is just as interesting as when he operates 
on a beauty in, say, the June of her charms. He acts on the 
principle that youth being the time for saving, old age is the 
period when wealth is to be enjoyed and displayed. And 
what a wealth of stiff curls and braids and feathers and jewels 
he heaps upon her head to give the impression of a strong 
account at the bankers, and to draw attention from heavy 
pendulous cheeks and the abrupt outlines of the bust. He 
makes her stately, but not severe. Amiability becomes old 
age. It is like the effect of a mellow sunset on a snow scene. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: FANCY FREE 











The Toast....Charles Warren Stoddard..... For Current Literature 
Fill me this glass—it is antique Venetian, 

Fair as a bubble from the Adrian sea ; 
Pour me a draught of nectar—Cyprian, Grecian, 
None of the ordinaire this night for me. 












I drink, my boys, to that entrancing vision, 
A dream o’ the summer night—I’ll ne’er forget ; 

I drink to her—queen o’ the land Elysian, 

The dear, delicious girl, I never met. 









Here’s to the heart she gave me as I slumbered, 
The arms that drew me to a haven of bliss; 
The melting moments, rapturous, unnumbered, 
World without end—the chrism of her kiss! 







Here's to the dreamland home, our Eden dwelling, 
Unchanged forever and forever more ; 

And to our mutual love, immortal, welling 

Melodiously upon the shadowy shore. 








Here’s to that perfect one, mine own, mine only, 
And to that dreamful life she shapes for me ; 

And to those other joys—O, Earth, how lonely! 

The babes I've never dandled on my knee! 









Epicurean....From the Rochester Post-Express 
There are sonnets to an eyebrow, 
There are rondeaus to a shoe ; 
There are madrigals to duchesses 
Whose nose and hose are blue ; 
There are ballads to the dairymaid 
With her ankles in a brook, 
But why don’t poets write a rhyme 
Or so about the cook ? 
















Philometry....Ernest Lindell Crandall....Springfield Graphic 

‘“*How much do you love me?” cried little Rose; 
‘* As men their souls!” cry I, 

“Your smile is my single lease of life; 

Withhold it, and I die.” 
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“Now, do you love me as I love you?” 
But Rose made no reply. 
She nestles her bright head on my arm, 
And the silent hours steal by. 


The Young Widow....Songs of Society 
She is modest, but not bashful, 
Free and easy, but not bold ; 
Like an apple, ripe and mellow, 
Not too young and not too old; 
Half inviting, half repulsive, 
Now advancing, and now shy— 
There is mischief in her dimple, 
There is danger in her eye. 


She has studied human nature; 
She is schooled in all the arts; 
She has taken her diploma 
As the mistress of all hearts. 
She can tell the very moment 
When to sigh and when to smile; 
Oh, a maid is sometimes charming ! 
But a widow—all the while. 


Are you sad? How very serious 
Will her handsome face become! 
Are you angry? She is wretched, 
Lonely, friendless, fearful, dumb! 
Are you mirthful? How her laughter, 
Silver sounding, will ring out! 
She can lure and catch and play you, 
As the angler does the trout. 


Ye old bachelors of forty, 

Who have grown so bald and wise ; 
Young Americans of twenty, 

With the love-looks in your eyes ; 
You may practice all the lessons 

Taught by Cupid since the fall ; 
But I know a little widow 

Who could win and fool you all. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE STUDIES 





Denying his Identity....From the Cincinnati Enquirer 

The recent death in Canada of the mother of Charles M. 
Sterling, who was executed at Youngstown, Ohio, for the 
murder of Lizzie Grombacher, has unveiled the facts con- 
cerning an incident that occurred shortly before his execution. 

Sterling’s mother came to Youngstown from Maxwell, 
Canada, and though he had left home when but a lad, with 
maternal intuitions she at once recognized him. 

When brought to his cell, however, Sterling, without the 
quiver of a muscle, said to her: 

“You are mistaken, madam, I am not your son.” 

She implored him to recognize her, but he refused, and 
she returned home half convinced that she was mistaken. 

To his counsel Sterling said : 

“She is my mother, but I could not break her heart by 
telling her that her son would be hung. 

“ Keep it secret until she dies.” 

Her death caused his attorney, W. S. Anderson, to break 
the seal of silence. ‘It was,” he said, “‘the most dramatic 
scene I ever witnessed. I have seen all the tragedians of the 
past quarter of a century, but none that compared to the prin- 
cipals on that occasion. The mother, every line in her face 
showing the most intense suffering, and her heart nearly 
broken, while the son, knowing that the truth would kill her, 
stood like a statue, his face showing the pallor of death, 
assuring her that she was mistaken. Such intensity of action 
was never produced on any stage. It could not be.” 


Daddy Benson and the Fairies....From the Detroit Free Press 

There is no other place under the heavens where the early 
mornings of summer and fall have the charm of those down 
in the Ozarks of Southern Missouri. 

It was on one of these fine mornings that Benson set out 
across the hills to catch a few fish and do a little shooting. 

‘* Good bye, Ben,” he shouted back to the youngster in the 
door of the little log house. ‘‘Good bye, and be er good boy.” 

‘Good bye, dad,” squeaked a youthful voice ; “ good bye, 
an’ don’t forgit the fairies.” 

The little fellow waved his hand energetically until the 
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mountaineer father was lost to view in the brush beyond the 
cleared patch. Benson knew more folk lore and fairy tales 
than any of the other natives. He had read of the brownies 
and their moonlight antics, and when Bennie became able to 
talk he was told of the little elfins, and the big goblins, and 
the shiny, golden water sprites. Benson was in all other 
respects a rough, homespun mountaineer. 

Jes’ wait,” were his last words before breaking through 
the undergrowth, on that golden Ozark morning ; “ jes’ wait, 
an’ I'll bring yer a fairy, sure pop.” 

All day long the little native sat in the cabin door and 
peered off into the woods. 

“It’s no use fer yer ter be settin’ there,’”’ said Benson’s wife, 
“fer yer par’ll not be back afore night.” 

‘‘ But ef he gets er fairy he’ll come,” said Benny, “ cause 
ther fairy’d die ef hit wa’nt brought home right. erway.” 

Benny watched until the sun went down, and then when it 
grew so dark that he could no longer see into the woods he 
went inside of the house and laid down on the dirt floor. 
Pretty soon he forgot about the fairies and was fast asleep. 
When the sun of another beautiful morning broke over the 
Ozarks, the little fellow’s eyes were opened and his first 
thoughts were of the fairies. 

“Aint dad come yet ?” he cried. 

Benson’s wife shook her head. 

“Not yet, Ben,” said she, ‘‘ an’ mayby—mayby—”’ 

‘**Mayby he’s got more fairies than he kin bring er home,” 
suggested Bennie, and mother smiled feebly, and patted the 
boy’s head with her rough hand. 

Then the brush, out across the cleared patch parted, and 
four roughly clad natives pushed through. Between them 
they bore the limp body of Benson, the mountaineer. 

“He hu’t hisse’f ez he war shootin’ at er flyin’ squir’l,” 
explained one of the natives. 

“One—one er ther fairies,” gasped the wounded man, 
“ but—but I didn’t get him fer yer, Ben.” 

The little native put his hand in Benson’s rough one. 

“ An’ yer didn’t get no fairies, daddy?” he asked eagerly. 

The mother drew him gently away, but Benson immedi- 
ately pulied the boy back. 

‘*No, I didn’t git none, Ben, but I’m going back to fairy- 
land—I’ll be there ter day, Ben—fer—fer good.” 
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‘Kin I go, too, dad?” cried the boy, leaning over the 
mountaineer’s breast. 

But there was no answer. ... Benson had gone. 

Then Bennie sat down on the dirt floor and cried as if his 
little heart would break, because he was left behind. 


A Hammer Duel on a High Tower....From the Peoria Herald 
Two men fighting in mid-air. 
This was the terrible scene enacted on a massive iron 
tower 120 feet high, erected by the water works company. 
Ninety feet from the ground and on a frail scaffold two 
riveters were working the other morning, and from some un- 
accountable cause became involved in an altercation. 

One was Mique, the other Dennice. Each man swung a 
seven-pound hammer. Mique made a mis-lick and struck 
Dennice on the hand. Maddened with the sudden pain, Den- 
nice became at once a demon and swung his hammer full and 
fair at the head of Mique. Had the head of the hammer struck, 
a mangled and lifeless and half-headless corpse would have 
toppled down to the solid earth, go feet below. Mique, how- 
ever, threw up his hammer and parried the blow. Again the 
hammer of Dennice swung, and again it was parried, but as 
it carromed on the steel head of Mique’s defensive hammer, it 
shot off on a tangent and knocked away one of the supports 
of the scaffold. There was a cracking sound as the frail 
upright was knocked away from the braces, and down went 
the ends of two planks comprising one section of the scaffold. 
Mique, who had been retreating from before the fierce ad- 
vances of Dennice, was on a firm footing, but Dennice was 
compelled to make a giant spring to save himself. In the 
terror of the moment he leaped almost to the very shoulders 
of the affrighted Mique and knocked him down, falling on top 
of him. The force of the concussion was such that both men 
rolled to the edge of the scaffold, and over went Dennice. 

Instinctively, and in the desperation of the moment, he 
caught one heel in the upright immediately behind him and 
threw his left arm around the neck of Mique. There he hung 
on the edge of the scaffold, suspended by only one heel and 
wrist, while below him—nearly a hundred feet below—was a 
row of iron pipes and plates of steel. 

To fall was to be dashed to pieces. 

To fall on the pipes was to break arms and legs and back. 
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To fall on the curved and upturned edges of the plates was 
to be cut into huge and ghastly slices. 

The man’s hand trembled and his hammer dropped from 
his nerveless grasp. The hand swung over and grasped Mique 
around his loins with an awful tenacity, and there the men 
struggled on the awful verge of the scaffold. Dennice had 
almost managed to swing his weight on the scaffold when 
Mique’s hickory shirt ripped, and back the man went into 
space, this time losing the purchase of his heel and swinging 
clear over so that he held himself only by one arm and hung: 
suspended upright in the air. Mique managed to thrust the 
toes of his left foot between the two narrow planks that con- 
stituted the scaffold, and thus acquired a leverage. Throw- 
ing over the other arm, by a strong and almost miraculous 
movement he swung the suspended body of Dennice back 
to the platform and dashed him against the tower. There 
both men lay motionless, and when their companions reached 
them they found that both had fainted dead away. The 
awful duel had lasted less than forty seconds. 

Ten minutes later Dennice and Mique were hammering 
away as merrily as if nothing had happened between them. 


Anarchy and Peace....Warren R. McVeigh....N. Y. Evening Sun 

Gore was below discount this morning. 

Anarchy triumphed ! so did Peace! 

He got on at Eighteenth street. There was a wild, don’t- 
give-a for-your-government look in his eyes. His beard 
was six years old, clothes of the same vintage, and his hat 
looked as if it had been tarred and feathered. 

The other gentleman was meek and domestic looking. 
He seated himself, and took out a book of baseball rules. 

At Park Place both gentlemen arose to leave the car. 
Neither liked the other; each said so. The gentleman with 
anarchistical tendencies jumped for the platform, wabbled 
along to the head of the stairs, and stopped short. 

In front of him was a blank space, with “To Rent ” on it. 

‘‘Umpah!” he grunted. He boiled within. His eyes 
bulged out of his head. He opened his mouth to speak, then 
he shut it witha snap. He put both hands in his coat pockets, 
and they went through the bottoms. He wheeled around and 
looked at the mild gentleman. 

Then with the air of a man who knows he’s right and is 
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going ahead he took out a pencil and wrote, “ Rent is Rob- 
bery,” and put six exclamation marks after it. 

The mild-looking gentleman took out a pencil and wrote, 
“You are a Liar,” and put seven exclamation marks after it. 

There was rage in the eye of each. Each reached for his 
pistol pocket, and taking therefrom his handkerchief, wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. 

Each shoved his hands deeper into his pockets, glared at 
the other, and both walked away in opposite directions. 


Crazed by Solitude....Marie More Marsh....Chicago Tribune. 


It was lonely for him away out there; Dakota is so far 
from everywhere, you know. At least it is far from Ver- 
mont, and that is where the old man had come from and 
where his wife and babies were buried. 

He thought of the little graveyard up on the hill, and of 
the babies, who would have been middle-aged men and 
women had they lived till now, and of the dear wife who had 
slept beside them only for one short year, and his eyes grew 
dim and misty, and the dull yellow of the dead grass and the 
blue of the sky seemed to blend together in one expanse of 
color—a blurred monochrome in greenish gray. 

No variety in the landscape—sky and grass, sky and grass 
as far as the eye could reach; here and there a little shanty. It 
was enough to make one insane—the monotony, the solitude. 

He was not without friends or kin—this old man; there 
had been two of the babies who had not died—two little tow- 
headed boys who had grown to be strong, tall men, who were 
prosperous in their business and happy in their families ; and 
they had begged their father to make their home his home. 

But he was morbidly sensitive about taking aid from any- 
one; so he bade them good-by and went to take up a claim 
on the Dakota prairie. 

He had decided to put no improvements upon his land, so 
he had nothing to do but to “hold his claim,” just to stay and 
stay—to sit and look out across the waving billows of grass 
until he was dizzy and sea-sick, and then go into the shanty 
and stare at the bare-board walls until his eyes ached. 

He had counted every board in the roof as he lay on his 
cot bed; he knew every crack and every knot in the side 
walls; he knew the pictures that the rain stains had made 
on the boards—great, shadowy, half-formless things—faces 
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without features, movths that grinned, and eyes that stared ; 
he could see them all with his eyes shut. 

There was one that he could not forget—a shapeless stain 
that grew into a face as you watched it—a hideous face such 
as One sees in a nightmare. Its mouth stood a little open, its 
nostrils were like those of a skull, and there was but one eye 
—one single, dreadful eye that never closed. 

This eye was a knot in the wood, round and ruddy-red, 
standing out with painful distinctness from the shadowy face. 

It was malicious, fiendish, all that was evil, and it stared 
at the old man so; would it never stop! would the darkness 
never come to hide him from it! 

Evening was coming at last! the shadow of the shanty 
was beginning to growlonger. It was the only shadow fora 
mile or more about; how he had missed the shadow sat dusk, 
of the trees, of the church, of the tall headstone and the 
little stones behind it. There were no shadows in Dakota 
only these—these inside the shanty. 

Now night is fast falling down—relief will come soon. 

At last the old man dozes. Suddenly he wakes. It is 
moonlight. How he hates the moonlight! It peeps slyly 
through the cracks and looks boldly in at the window. 

He tries to shut it out; he fastens a blanket across the 
window and pins newspapers over the cracks. 

Now it is dark again, and he tries to sleep. 

Hark! what is that noise! purr-rr, purr-rr, purr-rr—the 
cat, his little Maltese kitten, lies curled up on the bed. 

He kicks it away and all is still once more. 

Purr-rr—purr-rr. Thereit isagain! His brain throbs; the 
blood sings through his ears. Purr-rr, purr-rr. It is awful! 

He leaps from his bed. Kitty comes running to him. He 
seizes her and dashes her head against the wall. 

Poor pussy will never rub against him again; her brains 
warm and sticky are on his clothes, on his hands. 

He gropes his way back to the bed, but the eye ; through 
all the darkness the eye has seen what he has done. 

With a curse he hurls his iron boot-jack at the wall. 

My God! The eye gloats over him now dazzling white 
and a thousand times more malignant than ever, and from 
the wall opposite gleams another—“here are two of them now ! 

With a shriek the old man falls across the cot, and the 
moonbeams, through the knot hole, see that he is dead. 
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PRATTLE OF THE CHILDREN 


Her Party....Margaret Johnson....Wide Awake 
She twirled upon her tip-toes light, 
Tossed back her tangled tresses bright, 
And cried, ‘‘I’m truly tired of play; 
I'll have a tea-party to-day!” 

She set the table ’neath a tree, 

With tempting tarts, and toast and tea, 
Ten tiny cups upon the tray, 

Ten plates and. spoons in trim array, 
Ten twinkling tapers thin and tall, 
And then the feast was ready all. 


The thrushes thrilled and twittered sweet, 
The turf was tender ’neath her feet ; 
Her tidy cap with lace was rimmed, 
‘* Now here am I and here’s the treat!” 
She cried, “ But who is there to eat ? 
I am very thirsty for my tea; 
I think I’ll be the company.” 
And sipping now and tasting then, 
She ate and drank for all the ten! 


A Dream of Fair Children....Mary A. Lathbury....Harper’s Young People 
THE little Kings and Queens of old, 
The baby Princes fair, 
Drift like a pageant through my dreams, 
As down a palace stair ; 
They lift their wise or wistful eyes, 
Then melt away in air. 


A child above a missal bends, 
Beside his mother’s knee— 

Fair Alfred, always great and good— 
And just behind I see 

The six boy Kings of Dunstan’s time 
Pass swiftly—three and three, 


And Arthur, child of fate ; and she 
Of Normandy the flower ; 

And Joan of Arc, the mystic child; 
And the Princes in the tower ; 
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And sweet Jane Grey, the martyred maid, 
Who reigned her little hour. 


And see! along the vales of France, 
And through the Saxon lands, 

The children of the holy cross 
Flow past in chanting bands ; 

The shade of doom is on their brows, 
The cross is in their hands. 


Oh, little children of the past, 
Your tender smiles and tears, 
Your royal rights, your cruel wrongs, 
Your childish hopes and fears, 
Still melt our hearts to love and pain 
Through all the dust of years. 


A Grievous Complaint....Eudora S. Bumstead....St. Nicholas 
‘It’s hard on a fellow, I do declare!” 
Said Tommy one day, with a pout ; 
“In every one of the suits I wear 
The pockets are ’most worn out. 


They’re ’bout as big as the ear of a mole, 
And I never have more than three ; 

And there’s always coming a mean little hole 
That loses my knife for me. 


‘**T can’t make ’em hold but a few little things— 

Some cookies, an apple or two, 

A knife and pencil and bunch of strings, 
Some nails and maybe a screw, 

And marbles, of course, and a top and ball, 
And shells and pebbles and such, 

And some odds and ends—yes, honest, that’s all ! 
You can see.for yourself ’t is’nt much, 


* 1’d like a suit of some patent kind, 

With pockets made wide and long; 

Above and below and before and behind, 
Sewed extra heavy and strong. 

I’d want about a dozen or so, 
All easy and quick to get at ; 

And I should be perfectly happy, I know, 
With a handy rig like that.” 
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GHOSTLY: SUPERSTITIOUS: QUEER 





Haunted by a Statue....William Sharp....From Good Words 

Fray Antonio el Moro, left on the steps of a convent when 
a babe, as a youth craved for the life of an artist. The good 
brothers tried to retain him, and offered him all kinds of 
privileges, but at last he evaded them, and went to Madrid 
where he had training as a sculptor. The famous Sicilian 
artist, Senor Zorye, took him to Rome. These two things 
happened, a new and powerful force of genius raised him 
above all the young sculptors of the day, and, thereafter, 
during a Papal benediction in St. Peter’s the Spirit alighted 
upon him, and he fell prostrate, bitterly lamenting his sins, 
and crying out that he was neither Moor nor Christian, but a 
lost soul. From that time he became almost savagely tacit- 
turn, and his moods were violent in extremes—for now he 
would live recklessly, anon austere as any saint. Finally he 
came here to Cararra. He was restless till he had obtained 
just such a block of Venus marble as he wanted, and then he 
worked in solitude, like a demon. One day a passer-by saw 
Fray Antonio lying stark on the ground outside the studio 
wall. He ran into the room to seek for water. When he 
entered he was as one stricken dumb, for before him was the 
most glorious thing he had ever seen, dreamed of, or imag- 
ined. The Spaniard’s “ Venus” seemed alive; her beautiful 
body glowed with life, so soft and rosy it seemed. My grand- 
father swore (said my informant) that there was a living light 
—a light of living triumph in her face, and that her eyes moved 
upon him scornfully. Well, Fray Antonio was soon brought 
to, but he no longer seemed the same man. For days he wan- 
dered about, muttering, clenching his hands, sometimes 
throwing up his arms like adrowning man. Often he climbed 
to the high places of the quarries, where the blocks lay about 
in a savage medley, aye, ina dangerous confusion, and leaped 
from boulder to boulder, or scrambled rapidly among the loose 
drift, more like a man possessed than a good Christian ; 
so that the marble-men, who had begun by laughing at him 
when resting at mid-day, would watch him in silence, too 
much awed by his madness to jeer at him even among 
themselves, and at the same time enthralled in watching 
him and his antics. Less than a week had elapsed, when, 
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after a day’s absence in Genoa (to obtain money, as was 
afterward learned), he summoned one of the foremen and a 
dozen quarrymen. He had also chartered one of the six ox- 
teams used for transporting the blocks from the quarries, 
and when the men arrived at the lonely, broken-down old 
house on the mountain’s slope, they saw the heavy team 
standing waiting, but with the rough blocks upset by the 
rougher pathway, and nothing on the team itself. Fray 
Antonio astonished them by his words. ‘‘ Men,” said he, 
“you may or may not believe me, but this Venus that I 
have made, and whom you will shortly see, is a demon incar- 
nate and has gained some strange and subtle power over me. 
There is but one thing for me todo. I have had a vision, 
and I know that my soul is lost unless I bury her deep in the 
mountain whence came the evil marble of which she is 
wrought. I said this to her last night, hoping to break her 
spell over me; but after I had blown out the lantern and 
turned to go I heard her whisper ‘You are mine forever; 
you have made me live; I am your bride; nought shall keep 
us long asunder, do what you will!’” The foreman tried to 
dissuade Fray Antonio from his purpose, but without success. 
He met every objection by saying “Here is gold to be 
divided among you.” The men naturally agreed to assist. 
During the blasting of the steep slope whence had come the 
Vensus-block a deep cavern had been exposed to view, and 
the Spaniard’s idea was to carry his statue back to the hill- 
cave, thrust her therein, and wall her up by huge boulders. 
This was ultimately done. Weeks passed, and Fray Antonio 
was almost forgotten, when suddenly he re-appeared, and 
as an occupant, moreover, of the same old, half-ruinous house, 
which even Marco Bertoli, poor as he was, refused to live in 
Every one thought he had come back, cured of his madness, 
to work at his sculpture again; but after a little while it 
became evident that he neither molded the clay nor handled 
the chisel. All day long he wandered idly about, and the 
few who were ever there by night, swore that they saw him 
standing, wildly gesticulating in front of the place where 
Venus was buried. One stormy night he was seen hurrying 
up the mountain side. About midnight some of the quarry- 
folk living in the nearer hamlets heard a gigantic rolling 
and crashing, and next day many affirmed that they had 
been awakened by a severe though momentary earthquake. 
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Nothing was seen of Fray Antonio after that, and it is possible 
that his disappearance might have been completely over- 
looked, had it not been for certain mysterious sounds— 
strange moaning cries, and even supplicating shrieks—heard 
o’ nights in the neighborhood of the spot where the Venus 
had been buried. Some months elapsed, and it was firmly 
believed that by her witchcraft the Venus had snatched the 
sculptor to death, and that he was entombed in the hill-cave 
along with his handiwork. The head-folk grew angry, and, 
as the best way to prove that Fray Antonio was not interred 
in the hillside, determined. to blast away the boulders and 
destroy the cavern, and the Venus with it. My grandfather 
declared that to his dying day he could never forget the 
sight he beheld after the blasting and pickaxi..g and so forth 
had taken place. The final blast had torn the roof and one 
side of the cavern right off. There, exposed to the view of 
all, stood—mark you, stood, although she had been left 
recumbent—the tall Venus, and lying at her feet was the 
emaciated corpse of Fray Antonio! Every one looked very 
glum at that, for you must know, Signor, that we Italians 
have a peculiar horror of a dead body, particularly of one 
that has not had Christian burial. The chief overseer was a 
religious man, and he did not wis. the poor sculptor should 
remain without a word of grace, so he gave orders that a 
rope should be passed round the body’s legs, and that it 
should then be drawn away. Knowing how superstitious the 
men were, he determined to destroy the Venus, for even if 
they said no more of her than that she brought bad luck, he 
knew how troublesome they would become. But no one 
would stir to fulfill the command, till at last my grandfather 
mustered up courage and slipped the rope round the lower 
part of the body of the corpse. Then several took hold of 
the other end, and pulled with might and main. Alas ! none 
had noticed that the right arm of Fray Antonio was twined 
round the feet of the Venus, so that the first jerk caused her 
to sway to and fro. The next moment she fell, and right on 
the top of Fray Antonio; and then, being on the verge of the 
incline that led to a dark, narrow, precipitous hollow, from 
whose profound depths came a sound of splashing, as the 
stones and shingle fell with a dull thud into the water, down- 
ward she rolled dragging with or shoving before her the body 
of Fray Antonio. Before anything could be done she and 
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her victim disappeared down the narrow abyss. There was 
a hoarse reverberation, a surging splash, and then all was 
over, though there were some ready solemnly to swear that 
they heard evil laughter and despairing groans. Signor 
Emilio Castelbianco, the chief overseer, sent for a priest, who 
read the service of the church over the unfortunate Fray 
Antonio, and then exorcised and cursed the evil spirit who 
had been embodied in the statue. Well, Signor, that is all 
my story. But though wild cries and lamentations are 
heard no longer, every quarryman knows how twice each 
year Fray Antonio cries out in his thralldom—once at mid- 
night at St. John’s eve, and once at the death of the old year. 


Superstitions of Russia.... Thomas Stevens....New York World 

Although the peasants have certainly advanced a step or 
two in knowledge and understanding during the thirty years 
since their emancipation, the powers of darkness still hold 
well-nigh undisputed sway over the minds of a majority of the 
rural population of Russia. Ignorance links arms with super- 
stition, and the two revel in the interior villages whenever the 
normal apathy of the moujik brain is disturbed by fear or 
suspicion. Though he is sitting on the threshold of the twen- 
tieth century, and the humblest tillers of the soil in lands not 
far from him learned years ago that the world they live in is 
a planet revolving around the sun, the moujik still thinks 
that it rests on the backs of three whales, or monster turtles, 
in the ocean. No limit exists to the absurdities that find 
expression in the beliefs of such a people. The Russian peas- 
ants still believe in the agency of witchcraft and sorcery, and 
when visited by an epidemic, such as the smallpox, cholera, 
or cattle plague, a stranger appearing in their midst alone is 
sure to be regarded with suspicion. And if the stranger hap- 
pensto be a “tall, shaggy old man,” or “ withered old woman 
with flashing eyes,” or otherwise resembles the creatures of 
the popular superstition who are associated with these ma- 
lignant maladies, the fanatical peasants would not hesitate to 
bury the unfortunate wretch alive. Certain rites are still 
faithfully practised in many Russian villages to ward off the 
“cattle plague,” which the moujiks believe to wander about 
the country in human form. Among the Malo Russians the 
cattle plague is an old woman who wears red boots, and can 
walk on the water. Hence an old hag-like woman who should 
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turn up, ina Russian village, in red boots would be in danger 
of her life. Stories are current among the people, of moujiks 
who unwittingly gave a night’s lodging to this weird creature 
and in the morning every member of the family was dead. In 
some districts remedial measures are periodically taken against 
a visitation of the murrain. The cattle are all driven into 
the village, and a big circle is made around it with a plough, 
which is dragged by the oldest woman in the community. 
The female villagers follow in procession behind the plough, 
carrying irons, chanting weird incantations, and beating tin 
pans and cooking vessels. One old woman bestrides a broom, 
a la witch, and a widow, wearing nothing but a horse collar 
around her neck, keeps pace with the one who is dragging 
the plough. If a dog ora cat, frightened by the noise, rushes 
out, it is immediately seized and killed, on the supposition 
that it is the cattle plague in disguise, trying to escape. In 
other districts, casting a black rooster alive into a bonfire, at 
the end of certain ceremonies, is believed to be efficacious in 
warding off many contagious diseases. Bonfires are built in 
the village, and young women in night-dresses drag a plough 
and carry a holy image, with much unearthly screeching, after 
which the unfortunate rooster is cast into the flames. In 
some villages, when a visit of the cattle plague is to be 
dreaded, if a stray cow happens to be found among the herd, 
it is burned alive, as the peasants believe that the “cattle 
death ” has thus assumed the form of a cow to escape detec- 
tion. One of the most curious and widespread beliefs of the 
peasants is that every house contains a domovoi or house- 
spirit. Russian peasants catch glimpses of the domovoi about 
as often as Americans see ghosts, but they all believe in his 
existence. ‘The domovoi is described as a little old man, no 
bigger than a five-year-old boy. Sometimes he is seen wear- 
ing a red shirt, with a blue girdle, like a moujik on holidays. 
At other times he sports a suit of blue. He has a white 
beard and yellow hair and glowing eyes. Though mostly in- 
visible, the peasants firmly believe that he is always about the 
premises and busying himself in their affairs. His usual hid- 
ing place is understood to be behind the big brick-stove that 
forms the chief feature of a Russian cottage. When the 
people are asleep he issues forth and conducts himself 
amicably or otherwise, according to the humor he happens to 
be in. The domovoi is mischievous as a monkey, and like 
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that animal is inclined to fly into a passion at very short 
notice if he is not satisfied with his surroundings and treat- 
ment. Many peasant families, after eating supper, always 
leave a portion of food on the table for the domovoi, who 
would otherwise consider himself ill-treated and disturb their 
sleep by pounding on the table with his fist. In some of the 
peasants’ stables are little glasses or saucers of oil, the use of 
which is a mystery to the uninitiated stranger. They are 
found in villages where the domovois are believed to be fond 
of horses and cattle and of visiting the stables at night. As 
the domovoi likes oil, the saucers are put in the stables to 
keep him in good humor and to induce him to be kind to the 
horses and cattle. If angry he has been known to take a 
horse out and ride it nearly to death; the peasant finding it 
panting and covered with foam in the morning. Though 
troublesome if not well treated, the domovoi usually takes 
the kindliest interest in the affairs of the family with whom 
he has found shelter. He keeps count over the poultry to see 
that nothing is stolen, and many moujiks when they kill a 
chicken for the table hang its head up in the back yard that 
the domovoi may understand what has become of it. 


Ghosts and Subjective Illusions.... The New Orleans Picayune 

The recent report of the appearance of a ghost in an Irish 
city may have served to remind some readers of Scott’s as- 
sertion, made more than fifty years ago, that ‘‘ the increasing 
civilization of all well-constituted countries has blotted out 
the belief in apparitions.” It may be that such a belief is 
more uncommon now than it was a century ago ; but even that 
is doubtful. There are thousands of people in our own country 
—and Sir Walter would, perhaps, admit that it is fairly “ well- 
constituted ’’—who are convinced that disembodied spirits 
are able to communicate with a certain class of persons who 
have not yet “shuffled off this mortal coil.” There are 
among us professional mediums who undertake, for a moder- 
ate consideration, to put inquirers in correspondence, not only 
with departed relatives, but also with the most illustrious of 
the dead whose names survive in history. In this respect, in- 
deed, there has been a change, or an advance in the condi- 
tions requisite to the observation of these strange occurrences. 
Witches, wizards, necromancers, sibyls and soothsayers have 
never been absent from the world ; but their number was never 
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so great in any former age, and never before were their services 
so generally and easily available. It is to be remarked, how- 
ever, that belief in the reality of these alleged spiritual manifes- 
tations is not confined to those ignorant or half-educated per- 
sons whose natural tendency is toward credulity and supersti- 
tion. Mr. Andrew Lang says: ‘‘ The believers in a religion 
based on pretended communications from the dead are num- 
bered in America by millions. (?) Their opponents say that 
their faith and practice help to fill the lunatic asylums, to which 
they easily reply that theirs is not the only creed that gives 
occasion to religious madness. Men of sense and experience 
are numbered in their ranks, and even in England it would be 
easy to name persons of eminence in art and literature, and 
some branches of science, who are puzzled by the phenomena 
they suppose themselves to have witnessed. Thus the late 
Augustus de Morgan writes in the preface of ‘From Matter 
to Spirit’: ‘I am perfectly convinced, in a manner which 
should make belief impossible, that I have seen things called 
spiritual which cannot be taken by a rational being to be cap- 
able of explanation by imposture, coincidence, or mistake.’”’ 
From the scientific point of view, the claim of the spiritual- 
ists must be admitted, or denied, in the light of evidence. 
Notwithstanding the number of ghost stories that are current 
in the world, the great majority of men and women will affirm 
that they have never seen a spirit or communicated with one 
in any way. On the other hand, many ghost stories are so 
respectably fathered that it is hardly logical to dismiss them 
as absurd upon no better ground than a merely negative ex- 
perience. There are probably very few persons who are not 
personally acquainted with some one who believes himself to 
have been visited by a distant friend at the time of that 
friend’s death. It is not sufficient to ask why such ghostly 
visits should be paid, or why they are not still more frequently 
paid if there is any good reason for them? What we have to 
meet is the actual evidence, the affirmative testimony of many 
credible witnesses. The truth is that no solution has yet been 
offered which is in all respects perfectly satisfactory ; but 
modera science has proposed one which the average educated 
mind prefers to the literal acceptance of the apparent truth 
of this class of narratives. We refer to the physiological 
theory of subjective illusions. It is a well-known fact that 
an impression once made upon an organ of sense may be 
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revived or reproduced by the reactive power of the imagina- 
tion, by the association of ideas, or by the will through those 
agencies. Thinking of sour grapes, for instance, will set the 
teeth on edge, and thinking of a savory article of food, will 
“make the mouth water.” That is to say, will stimulate the 
action of the salivary glands. Now, when an old impression 
is thus revived with an intensity equal to that of present sen- 
sations, it is possible under some circumstances to overlook 
the fact that it has been produced by a purely subjective pro- 
cess. This equalization of old impressions with new and 
present sensations may be effected, says Dr. J. W. Draper, the 
famous physiologist and chemist, in two ways: “1. By dim- 
inishing the force of present sensations, as when we are in 
a reverie or have fallen asleep or by breathing vapors unsuited 
for the support of respiration. 2. By increasing the activity 
of those parts of the brain in which the old impressions are 
stored up.” Remembering these facts, it is easy to see how 
a man who is in a state of reverie or who is nearly asleep 
may confuse in his consciousness an old impression, subjec- 
tively revived, with the new sensations which are at the same 
time produced by actually present objects. A man is in his 
bedroom at night, in a state of listless reverie. Suddenly he 
sees before him the form of a father, a brother, or some inti- 
mate friend. The door is closed and the windows are down, 
and he is naturally startled; but before he can speak the 
image disappears. He looks at his clock, and finds that it is 
just half-past twelve. A few days later he learns by letter, 
or otherwise, that his friend died, a thousand miles away, pre- 
cisely at that hour. Of course he thinks that he has seen a ghost. 
It is of no use to tell him that he has been the victim of a hallu- 
cination ; for he was not asleep, and he remembers perfectly 
well all the attendant circumstances. In reality the form 
of his friend appeared before him as a revived impression, sub- 
jectively induced, but with an intensity, a vividness, equal to 
that of the objects actually in the room. The whole subject 
is so obscure that it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
suggest any theory which can silence all further questioning. 
Science cannot establish a negative, and human nature has 
no interest in discrediting stories that would prove, if their 
truth were indubitable, the fact of a life beyond the grave. 
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THE SONNET: IN LIGHT AND SHADE 








Light and Shade....E. G. A. Holmes....Poems 

Too deeply blue! Too beautiful! Too bright! 
Oh! that the shadow of a cloud might rest 
Somewhere upon the splendor of thy breast 

In momentary gloom : the molten light 

That hides thy fair horizon pains my sight : 
Too crystal clear thy waves that heave below 
O’er green rocks fathoms deep: the fringing snow 

That girds thy headland cliffs is all too white. 

So as I mused, a sudden turn revealed 
The dungeon-gloom of a cliff-circled bay, 

Where the sad sea, whose wounds are never healed, 
Makes moan of muffled thunder night and day,— 

And awful shadows sleep, and all things seem 

Dark and mysterious as an evil dream. 




















Rome....Wilfrid Scawen Blunt....The Atheneum 
The majesty of Rome to me is naught ; 
The imperial story of her conquering car 
Touches me only with compassionate thought 
For the doomed nations faded by her star. 
Her palaces of Czsars, tombstones are 
For a whole world of freedom vainly caught 
In her high fortune. Throned was she in war ; 
By war she perished. So is justice wrought. 
A nobler Rome is here, which shall not die. 
She rose from the dead ashes of men’s lust, 
And robed herself anew in chastity, 
And half redeemed man’s heritage of dust. 
This Rome I fain would love, though darkly hid 
In mists of passion and desires scarce dead. 


















To One Dead....J. W. Inchbold.... Boston Transcript 
Is it deep sleep, or is it rather death? 
Rest anyhow it is, and sweet is rest; 
No more the doubtful blessing of the breath ; 
Our God hath said that silence is the best, 
And thou art silent as the pale round moon, 
And near thee is our birth’s great mystery. 
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Alas! we knew not thou wouldst go so soon! 
We cannot tell where sky is lost in sea, 
But only find Life’s bark to come and go, 

By wondrous Nature’s hidden force impelled, 
Then melts the wake in sea, and none shall know 
For certain which the course the vessel held; 

The lessening ship by us no more is seen, 
And sea and sky are just as they have been. 


Cleopatra....Bessie Craigmyle....Women’s Voices 
Lo! this is she that ruled the world. Draw near. 

Over her lowers the shade of sudden death, 

To-morrow, without heart-beat, pulse, or breath, 
Octavian’s band shall find her lying here; 

There, at her side, among the fig-leaves sere, 

Coils the cerastes hid, unseen by us: 

Yet is, within those great eyes luminous, 

No fear, nor any moment’s touch of fear. 

Let be. She is but tracing back the path 
Trod through the life that is to end this night, 
Thinking of all the dead days’ dear delight, 
Lute-music, wine-cup, dance, and revelry, 

The sensuous stillness of the scented bath, 
Lip-touch, and clasp, and arms of Antony. 


The Jews’ Cemetery....Lido of Venice....John Addington Symonds 

A tract of land swept by the salt sea-foam, 
Fringed with acacia flowers, and billowy deep 
In meadow-grasses, where tall poppies sleep, 

And bees athirst for wilding honey roam. 

How many a bleeding heart hath found its home 
Under these hillocks which the sea-mews sweep ! 
Here knelt an outcast race to curse and weep, 

Age after age, ’neath heaven’s unanswering dome. 

Sad is the place,and solemn. Grave by grave, 
Lost in the dunes, with rank weeds overgrown, 
Pines in abandonment ; as though unknown, 

Uncared for, lay the dead, whose records pave 
This path neglected ; each forgotten stone 

Wept by no mourner but the moaning wave. 
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CONCERNING THE INNER MAN 





Food Supply of the Nations....From the Economist 
No subject can be of more importance, and perhaps there 

is none in the whole range of economic science so little studied 
as the question of food supply. We can see in statistical 
tables how many bushels of wheat were loaded on ships at 
Odessa, and how many were unloaded in Liverpool. Every 
hog that goes into a barrel for export has his obituary, if not 
his tail, and the distribution of beef, butter, eggs and nut- 
megs is faithfully tabulated. We read market reports of 
prices. Everything is scheduled ; sugar, salt and horse-beans. 
We hear of puts and calls, options and futures, and of men 
making millions in selling wheat they never saw, and corn 
that was never yet seen by man or mouse; but how it comes 

about in the economy of commerce that Russia and India 
will, without instructions, grow grain for John Bull to grind, 
and China supply rice for the puddings of Britain and the 

soups of France, and the whole matter of interchange be so 

complete, and yet so spontaneous, that every man who can 

pay for his breakfast is sure to get it, and whatever a nation 

may need another has it to sell, is an economic arrangement 

with more complications than a railway time table. Every 

product is coincident with a want, and its distribution oppor- 

tune. So certain is the average man of this that he eats his 

pork without any care as to the supply of hogs, and spreads 

his butter with no reflection on a possible mortality among 

Iowa cows, and yet a simple change of crops in Russia will 

starve the poor of London, and a decrease in the pig product 

of Illinois leave a Britain without his bacon. In days to 

come, when populations are dense and the areas of available 

land limited, and the world has a mouth for every loaf, the 

science of food supply will be of more gravity than any other 

in the range of economics. We have had a run of prosperity 

for some years, and been regaled with the thought that we 

had more food material than the nation could consume, and 

as much to spare as the rest of the world might want to buy. 

The indications are that the day of heavy surplus production 

is fast waning. Our wheat crop in 1874 was the magnificent 

total of 512,760,000 bushels. It has not kept at that upper 

notch, and in the year 1889 it figured a maximum yield of 
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490,500,000 bushels. We have a greater population by nearly 
15,000,000 than a decade ago, and the increase of home con- 
sumption would necessitate a larger yield, and not a smaller. 
It is not likely that we can add very largely to the annual 
product. The wheat areas are fairly occupied, excepting 
those north of Washington and the possible service of the arid 
sub-mountainous districts when successfully irrigated. The 
Canadian wheat fields have an enemy in Jack Frost, and some 
sections of the Dakotas are far from being like the valley of 
the Nile. The fact is, we are being fenced in, and in the 
matter of food supply (except meats) we are not likely to glut 
the markets of the world with a surplus of wheat, if indeed, 
the time does not soon come when we may have to import to 
meet our deficit. The magnitude of the food supplies of a 
nation is not very easily conceived. We get an approximate 
idea in the imports of Great Britain. In 1889 no less than 
58,000,000 bushels of wheat went into British ports, and flour 
to the value of $41,000,000 has circulated in English bread- 
pans. It is calculated that the shortage in wheat in the pres- 
ent year’s crop will not be less than 100,000,000 bushels. 
Potatoes are placed at the same shortage. Fruits, vegetables 
and berries are credited with a deficiency of 100,000,000 
bushels. Europe reports 233,000,000 bushels lacking in the 
average potato crops, and the wheat crops as being 80,000,000 
bushels less than the annual consumption. Should these 
figures be but approximately true, they indicate a gravity in 
the situation that the coming year will very pertinently show. 
The whole question of the food supply of nations has yet to 
be studied, and its international bearings made a practical 
part of commercial life. It is a vital question, and the more 
so when we see that the drift of human energy is away from 
agriculture to manufacturing. This stampede continued, and 
the world yet will have to face a famine, or do its business 
with but little on its stomach and much less on its ribs. 


Queer Good Things to Eat....The New York Sunday Sun 
Probably very few Americans have any idea of the quan- 
tities of curious delicacies that are imported for the holiday 
season, and more especially for New Year’s, mainly, if not 
altogether, for customers of foreign birth. The delicatessen 
stores all over the city are teeming at this time with delicious 
confections and peculiarly prepared meats which have only 
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recently left the foreign shores. The Italians on New Year’s 
Day prepare dinners which are exact reproductions of the 
dinners eaten in every home in Italy. There are a great 
many dishes which go to make the New Year’s dinner just 
what the Italian heart longs for, but of these all could be 
spared with the exception of one, without which it would be 
as little like the genuine Italian meal as Christmas dinner 
would be what it proclaims itself to the Englishman without 
plum pudding. This, however, is not a sweet dish. A promi- 
nent Italian merchant in this city, who wanted to be sure to 
get the genuine thing, called on Signor Buchignani the other 
day to inquire where he could get the real ravioli. ‘‘It 
will be impossible,” said the Signor, “for you to make in 
this country exactly the same ravioli we used to have in Italy, 
because there is one important part of the dish that cannot be 
obtained here. It is the bietola; but you might use spinach, 
which is much like it. However, the best thing to do is to 
buy that which is exported from Italy. There are several 
places that get it for the holidays.” Ravioli is the Italian 
national dish. It is expensive and is made with great labor. 
Signor Buchignani was kind enough to give this definition of 
its component parts: ‘You take,” he said, “some breasts of 
chickens, a little sausage that is made only in Italy, and of 
which very little is used, as it is for flavoring only; calf’s 
brains, parsley, and bietola, and this is all mixed into a paste. 
If you can afford it, you will also use truffles. Then you make 
a pastry of eggs, flour and butter; there must be no water 
used. This pastry is worked hard on a board and rolled out 
as thin as paper. Then it is cut into forms by using the top 
of a sherry glass. The edges are scalloped and the paste is 
put between two layers. Then it is boiled in broth for thirty 
minutes and put upon a platter; over it is poured a gravy 
such as is used for macaroni, and the whole is served with 
plenty of Parmesan cheese. To make this properly requires 
an experienced cook; but once it is eaten the diner will never 
forget it. It will linger in his dreams as one of the delight- 
ful things of life. Another dish, which is known as capelletti 
di Bologna, is the same thing as ravioli, but is made some- 
what harder and smaller. It is made especially for exporta- 
tion, but is sold only during this holiday season, when it is 
sent to all parts of the world, This can be used not only as 
a separate dish, but by putting a portion of it into soup it 
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adds a fine flavor to that. Every Italian in New York who 
can scrape enough money together to get some ravioli will 
have that for his New Year’s dinner, even though he may 
have to go without food for several days thereafter because 
of the extravagance. But while ravioli is the piece de resist- 
ance of the Italian’s New Year’s dinner, there are other dishes 
which are imported for his benefit, and without which the 
Italian in his own country would consider the meal unfinished. 
As an appetizer, for instance, the Italian would want some 
prosciutto. This is a ham cured but not cooked, which has 
been kept in the smoke room for a long time. It is pressed 
so that most of the fat is taken out, and is considered better 
than Westphalian ham. It is very expensive. Pieces cut 
almost as thin as tissue paper are served before dinner, and 
the flavor is presumed to excite the appetite. Copa, which is 
the shoulder of beef cured in the same way, is also an appe- 
tizer served in thin slices. So is mortadello di Bologna. 
With the meats is served a peculiar mustard known as mus- 
tarda di frutti di Cremona. ‘This mustard is unlike anything 
seen in this country at other times. The mustard itself is 
made specially, and into it are put fresh figs, almonds, citrons, 
cherries, and a very small and delicious Italian pear, all of 
which fruits have been carefully selected. Before they are 
put into the mustard they are boiled in distilled syrup. This 
mustard is usually eaten with game or fowl. The Italian 
plum pudding, or its equivalent, is known as panforte, which 
means strong bread. It is made of the paste of figs, filberts, 
a thick preserve of grapes, peanuts, citron, chocolate, and 
brandy. Torroni di Cremona is a confection very much like 
nougat, sometimes soft and sometimes hard, which is put up 
in little fancy boxes for the holiday season. Like nougat, it 
has wafer covers. All these things are brought to New York 
in limited quantities and disposed of by New Year’s. A great 
many Italian wines are imported at the same time, but the 
special one for New Year’s is Alleatico, a bitter-sweet wine, 
served with the roast. It is a very strong wine, and can be 
had either sparkling or still. In Italy the consumption of 
this wine on New Year’s Day is enormous. If there is any 
people in the world that celebrates Christmas and New Years 
with thorough heartiness it is the Germans. It is natural, 
therefore, that the Germans should have many things peculiar 
to this season, Marzipan is a confection made principally of 
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eggs and sugar and a peculiar flour. It is made in the shape 
of a wedding cake usually, and looks not unlike one. Each 
cake has a peculiar design, and much of the work is of a very 
intricate nature. Some cakes look like white pictures. A 
very handsome one that the writer saw was about two feet 
wide, and represented a monk standing beside a donkey. 
The latter had just kicked off a basket, and the contents, a 
lot of eggs, fruit and vegetables, were strewn over the ground, 
many of the eggs being broken. The vegetables, the eggs, 
and the fruit all looked very natural. This cake was valued 
at $8, but there were some as small as ordinary sponge cakes, 
There were also imitations of sausage, with the different 
shades of the meat well brought out. Carrots, beets, and 
other vegetables, all looking very natural, were made of the 
same confection. Marzipan is used particularly on New 
Year’s day. It is served to visitors, and is used also at all 
meals. Ittastes not unlike heavy cocoanut cake. Lebkuch- 
en, made specially for New Year’s, is imported in many dif- 
ferent forms. There is brown lebkuchen, which is heavy and 
thick, and encrusted with almonds; there is another kind 
covered with white sugar, and some which has small globules 
of spiced candies on one side and almonds on the reverse. 
Fancy boxes, containing different kinds of lebkuchen, are 
frequently given as presents by Germans. The Frenchman 
is a good diner at all times, and his taste is proverbially cor- 
rect; as the world at large has recognized this for many 
years, those things that he delights in are imported at all 
times. Itis very difficult, therefore, to get anything especially 
for him at any season of the year. An extra importation of 
fine mustard, anchovies, camembert, or Pont-Leveque cheese, 
some extra truffles, and peculiar cordials are all that can be 
obtained for him out of the ordinary, and even these may 
be had at other times. He has no special New Year’s dish, 
for the reason that all his good things have long ago been 
appropriated by the rest of the world. The German and 
Italian contingents in our population are, after all, those who 
will enjoy New Year’s best. They will spend thousands in 
feasting on things that most Americans have never heard of. 
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THE SACRIFICE TO MOLOCH * 


Famous Chapters from Famous Books 

Part of a wall in the temple of Moloch was thrown down 
in order to draw out the brazen god without touching the 
ashes of the aitar. Then, as soon as the sun appeared, the 
hierodules pushed it toward the square of Khamon. 

It moved backward, slowly sliding upon cylinders; its 
great shoulders overlapped the walls. 

No sooner did the Carthaginians perceive it in the dis- 
tance than they speedily took to flight, for the Baal could be 
looked upon with impunity only when exercising his wrath. 

A smell of aromatics spread through the streets. All the 
temples had just been opened simultaneously, and from them 
there came forth tabernacles borne upon chariots or upon 
litters carried by the pontiffs. Great plumes swayed at the 
corners of them, and rays were emitted from their pinnacles 
which terminated in balls of crystal, gold, silver or copper. 

Melkarth’s pavilion, which was of fine purple, sheltered a 
petroleum flame ; on Khamon’s, which was of hyacinth color, 
there rose an ivory phallus bordered with a circle of gems ; 
between Eschmoun’s curtains, which were blue as the ether, 
a sleeping python formed a circle with his tail, and the Pataec 
Gods, held in the arms of their priests, looked like great in- 
fants in swaddling clothes with heels touching the ground. 

Then came all the inferior forms of the Divinity : Baal- 
Samin, God of celestial space ; Baal-Peor, God of the sacred 
mountains ; Baal-Zeboub, God of corruption, with those of 
the neighboring countries and congenerous races: the Iarbal 
of Libya, the Adrammelech of Chaldza, the Kijun of the Syr- 
ians; Derceto, with her virgin’s face, crept on her fins, and 
the corpse of Tammouz was drawn along in the midst of a 
catafalque among torches and heads of hair. In order to sub- 
due the kings of the firmament to the Sun, and prevent their 
particular influences from disturbing his, diversely-colored 
metal stars were brandished at the end of long poles ; and all 





*From ‘‘ Salambo,” by Gustav Flaubert. The scene is laid in Carthage, 
of the time of Hamilcar, about 225 B.c. The Ancients of the city, in coun- 
cil assembled, decreed a sacrifice of the children to the god Moloch, the 
Devourer, in the temple in the great square of Khamon, to avert the anger of 
the gods who had sent famine, pestilence, siege, and riot upon the city. 
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were there, from the dark Nebo, the Genius of Mercury, to 
the hideous Rahab, which is the constellation of the Croco- 
dile.. The Abaddirs, stones which had fallen from the moon, 
were whirling in slings of silver thread ; little loaves, repre- 
senting a woman’s sex, were borne on baskets by the priests 
of Ceres; others brought their fetiches and amulets; forgot- 
ten idols reappeared, while the mystic symbols had been taken 
from the very ships as though Carthage wished to concentrate 
herself upon a single thought of death and desolation. 

Before each tabernacle a man balanced a large vase of 
smoking incense on his head. Clouds hovered here and there, 
and the hangings, pendants, and embroideries of the sacred 
pavilions might be distinguished amid the thick vapors. 
These advanced slowly, owing to their enormous weight. 
Sometimes the axles became fast in the streets; then the pious 
took advantage of the opportunity to touch the Baalim with 
their garments, preserved afterward as holy things. 

The brazen statue continued to advance toward the square 
of Khamon. The Rich, carrying sceptres with emerald balls, 
set out from the bottom of Megara; the Ancients, with dia- 
dems on their heads, had assembled in Kinisdo, and masters 
of the finances, governors of provinces, sailors, and the 
numerous horde employed at funerals, all with the insignia 
of their magistracies or the instruments of their calling, 
were making their way toward the tabernacles which were 
descending from the Acropolis between the colleges of the 
pontiffs. Out of deference to Moloch they had adorned them- 
selves with the most splendid jewels. Diamonds sparkled on 
their black garments ; but their rings were too large and fell 
from their wasted hands—nor could there have been anything 
so mournful as this silent crowd, where earrings tapped against 
pale faces, and gold tiaras clasped brows contracted with 
stern despair. At last the Baal arrived exactly in the centre 
of the square. His pontiffs arranged an enclosure with 
trellis-work to keep off the multitude, and remained around 
him at his feet. 

The priests of Khamon, in tawny woolen robes, formed a 
line before their temple beneath the columns of the portico ; 
those of Eschmoun, in linen mantles with necklaces of kou- 
kouphas’ heads and pointed tiaras, posted themselves on the 
steps of the Acropolis; the priests of Melkarth, in violet 
tunics, took the western side; the priests of the Abaddirs, 
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clasped with bands of Phrygian stuffs, placed themselves on 
the east, while toward the south, with the necromancers all 
covered with tattooings, and the shriekers in patched cloaks, 
were ranged the curates of the Pataec Gods, and the Yidonim, 
who put the bone of a dead man into their mouths to learn 
the future. The priests of Ceres, who were dressed in blue 
robes, had prudently stopped in the street of Satheb, and in 
low tones chanted a thesmophorion in Megarian dialect. 

From time to time files of men arrived, completely naked, 
their arms outstretched, and all holding one another by the 
shoulders. From the depths of their breasts they drew forth 
a hoarse and cavernous intonation; their eyes, which were 
fastened upon the colossus, shone through the dust, and they 
swayed their bodies simultaneously, and at equal distances, 
as though they were all affected by a single movement. They 
were so frenzied that to restore order the hierodules com- 
pelled them, with blows of the stick, to lie flat upon the 
ground, with faces resting against the brass trellis-work. 

Meanwhile a fire of aloes, cedar, and laurel was burning 
between the legs of the colossus. The tips of its wings 
dipped into the flame ; the unguents with which it had been 
rubbed flowed like sweat over its brazen limbs. Around the 
circular flagstone on which its feet rested, the children, 
wrapped in black veils, formed a motionless circle; and its 
extravagantly long arms reached down their great palms to 
them as though to seize the living crown that they formed 
and carry it to the sky. 

The Rich, the Ancients, the women, the whole multitude 
thronged behind the priests and on the terraces of the houses. , 
The large painted stars revolved no longer ; the tabernacles 
were set upon the ground; and the fumes from the censers 
ascended perpendicularly, spreading their bluish branches 
through the azure like gigantic trees. 

Many fainted ; others became inert and petrified in their 
ecstasy. Infinite anguish weighed upon the breasts of the 
beholders. The last shouts died out one by one—and the 
people of Carthage stood breathless, and absorbed in the 
longing of their terror. 

At last the high priest of Moloch passed his left hand 
beneath the children’s veils, plucked a lock of hair from their 
foreheads, and threw it upon the flames. Then the men in 
the red cloaks chanted the sacred hymn: ‘‘ Homage to Thee, 
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Sun! King of the Zones, Self-generating Creator, Father and 
Mother, Father and Son, God and Goddess, Goddess and 
God!” And their voices were lost in the outburst of instru- 
ments sounding simultaneously to drown the cries of the 
victims. The eight-stringed scheminiths, the kinnors which 
had ten strings, and the nebals which had twelve, grated, 
whistled, and thundered. Enormous leathern bags, bristling 
with pipes, made a shrill clashing noise; the tambourines, 
beaten with all the players’ might, resounded with heavy, 
rapid blows ; and in spite of the fury of the clarions, the sal- 
salim snapped like grasshoppers’ wings. 

The hierodules, with a long hook, opened the seven-storied 
compartments on the body of the Baal. They put meal into 
the highest, two turtle-doves into the second, an ape into the 
third, a ram into the fourth, a sheep into the fifth, and as no 
ox was to be had for the sixth, a tawny hide taken from the 
sanctuary was thrown into it. 

The seventh compartment yawned empty still. 

Before undertaking anything it was well to make trial of 
the arms of the God. Slender chainlets stretched from his 
fingers up to his shoulders and fell behind, where men by 
pulling them made the two hands rise to a level with the 
elbows, and come close together against the belly ; they were 
moved several times in succession with little abrupt jerks. 
Then the instruments were still. The fire roared. 

The pontiffs of Moloch walked about on the great flag- 
stone, scanning the multitude. 

An individual sacrifice was necessary, a perfectly volun- 
tary oblation, which was considered as carrying the others 
along with it. But no one had appeared up to the present, 
and the seven passages leading from the barriers to the 
colussus were completely empty. Then the priests, to en- 
courage the people, drew bodkins from their girdles and 
gashed their faces. The devotees, who were stretched on the 
ground outside, were brought within the enclosure. They 
were thrown a bundle of horrible irons, and each chose his 
own torture. They drove in spits between their breasts ; they 
split their cheeks ; they put crowns of thorns upon their heads ; 
then they twined their arms together, and surrounded the 
children in another large circle which widened and contracted 
in turns. They reached to the balustrade, they threw them- 
selves back again, and then began once more, attracting the 
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crowd to them by the dizziness of their motion with its ac- 
companying blood and shrieks. 

By degrees people came into the end of the passages ; 
they flung into the flames pearls, gold vases, cups, torches, all 
their wealth; the offerings became constantly more numer- 
ous and more splendid. At last a man who tottered, a man 
pale and hideous with terror, thrust forward a child; then a 
little black mass was seen between the hands of the colossus, 
and sank into the dark opening. The priests bent over the 
edge of the great flagstone—and a new song burst forth cele- 
brating the joys of death and of new birth into eternity. 

The children ascended slowly, and as the smoke formed 
lofty eddies as it escaped, they seemed at a distance to disap- 
pear ina cloud. Not one stirred. Their wrists and ankles 
were tied, and the dark drapery prevented them from seeing 
anything and from being recognized. Hamilcar, in a red 
cloak, like the priests of Moloch, was beside the Baal, standing 
upright in front of the great toe of its right foot. When the 
fourteenth child was brought every one could see him make a 
great gesture of horror. But he soon resumed his former 
attitude, folded his arms, and looked upon the ground. The 
high pontiff stood on the other side of the statue as motion- 
less as he. His head, laden with an Assyrian mitre, was bent 
and he was watching the gold plate on his breast; it was 
covered with fatidical stones, and the flame mirrored in it 
formed irisated kghts. He grew pale and dismayed. Ham- 
ilcar bent his brow ; and they were both so near the funeral- 
pile that the hems of their cloaks brushed it as they rose. 

The brazen arms were working more quickly. They 
paused no longer. Every time a child was placed in them 
the priests of Moloch spread out their hands upon him to bur- 
den him with the crimes of the people, vociferating : “They 
are not men but oxen!” and the multitude round about 
repeated : ““Oxen! oxen!” The devout exclaimed: ‘‘ Lord! 
eat!” and the priest of Proserpine, complying through terror 
with the needs of Carthage, muttered the Eleusinian formula : 
“Pour out rain! bring forth!” 

The victims, when scarcely at the edge of the opening, dis- 
appeared like a drop of water on a red-hot plate, and white 
smoke rose amid the great scarlet color. 

Nevertheless the appetite of the God was not appeased. 
He ever wished for more. In order to furnish him with a 
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larger supply, the victims were piled up on his hand with a 
big chain above them which kept them in their place. Some 
devout persons had at the beginning wished to count them, to 
see whether their number corresponded with the days of the 
solar year ; but others were brought, and it was impossible to 
distinguish them in the giddy motion of the horrible arms. 
This lasted for a long, indefinite time until the evening. 
Then the partitions inside assumed a darker glow, and burn- 
ing flesh might be seen. Some even believed that they could 
descry hair, limbs, and whole bodies. 

Night fell ; clouds accumulated above the Baal. The fun- 
eral-pile, which was flameless now, formed a pyramid of coals 
up to his knees; completely red, like a giant covered with 
blood, he looked, with his head thrown back, as though he 
were staggering beneath the weight of his intoxication. 

In proportion as the priests made haste, the frenzy of the 
people increased ; as the number of the victims was dimin- 
ished, some cried out to spare them, others that still more 
were needful. The walls, with their burdens of people, 
seemed to be giving way beneath the howlings of terror and 
mystic voluptuousness. Then the faithful came into the pas- 
sages, dragging their children, who clung to them ; and they 
beat them in order to make them let go, and handed them 
over to the men in red. The instrument-players sometimes 
stopped through exhaustion ; then the cries of the mothers 
might be heard, and the frizzling of the fat as it fell upon the 
coals. The henbane-drinkers crawled on all fours around 
the colossus, roaring like tigers ; the Yidonim vaticinated ; the 
Devotees sang with their cloven lips; the trellis-work had 
been broken though, all wished for a share in the sacrifice ; 
—and fathers, whose children had died previously, cast their 
effigies, their playthings, their preserved bones into the fire. 
Some who had knives rushed upon the rest. They slaughtered 
one another. The hierodules took the fallen ashes at the 
edge of the flagstone in bronze fans, and cast them into the 
air that the sacrifice might be scattered over the town and 
even to the region of the stars. 

The loud noise and great light attracted the Barbarians to 
the foot of the walls; they clung to the wreck of the helepolis 
to have a better view, and gazed open-mouthed in horror, 
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HISTORICAL: STATISTICAL: GENERAL 





Human Carnage....The Wars of Thirty Years....San Francisco Chronicle 

In time of peace the statisticians count the cost of war in 
men and money, which does not seem, however, to have any 
effect whatsoever in the way of prevention. The fact is neither 
governments nor peoples want war in the abstract, though 
there always exist latent jealousies and hatreds and the 
desire for advantages which war alone brings, that render 
it possible at any moment. You cannot make governments 
count their dead beforehand, though it is easy enough to count 
them afterward ; while as for the prospective debt, a nation 
assumes it in advance as coolly as a farmer places a mortgage 
on his farm. According to the estimates of French and Ger- 
man statisticians, there have perished in the wars of the last 
thirty years 2,500,000 men, while there has been expended to 
carry them on no less than the inconceivable sum of $13,000,- 
000,000. Of this amount France has paid nearly $3, 500, 000, - 
ooo as the cost of the war with Prussia, while her loss in men 
is placed at 155,000, Of these 80,000 were killed on the field 
of battle, 36,000 died of sickness, accidents or suicide, and 
20,000 in German prisons, while there died from other causes 
enough to bring the number up to the given aggregate. The 
sick and wounded amounted to 477,421—the lives of many 
thousands of whom were doubtless shortened by their illness 
or injuries. According to Dr. Roth, a German authority, the 
Germans lost during the war 60,oco men killed or rendered 
invalid and $600,000,000 in money, this being the excess of 
expenditure or of material losses over the $1,250,000,000 
paid by France by way of indemnity. Dr. Engel, another 
distinguished German statistician, gives the following as the 
approximate cost of the principal wars of the last thirty 
years :—Crimean war, $2,000,000,000 ; Italian war of 1859, 
$300,000,000 ; Prusso-Danish war of 1864, $35,000,000 ; War 
of the Rebellion, (North) $5,100,000,000, (South) $2,300,- 
000,000; Prusso-Austro war of 1866, $330,000,000 ; Russo- 
Turkish war, $125,000,000 ; South African wars, $8,770,000 ; 
Afghan war, $13,250,000; Servo-Bulgarian war, $176,000, - 
ooo. All these wars were murderous in the extreme. The 
Crimean war, in which few battles were fought, cost 750,000 
lives, only 50,000 less than were killed or died of their wounds, 
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North and South, during the War of the Rebellion. The 
figures, it must be remembered, are German, and might not 
agree precisely with American estimates. The Mexican and 
Chinese expeditions cost $200,000,000 and 65,000 lives. 
There were 250,000 killed and mortally wounded during the 
Russia-Turkish war, and 45,000 each in the Italian wat of 
1859 and the war between Prussia and Austria. In the other 
wars the loss of life was relatively less, which did not make 
either the men or money easier to part with in the more 
limited areas where they occurred. And this is but a part of 
the accounting, since it does not include the millions expended 
during the last twenty years in maintaining the vast arma- 
ments of the European powers, the losses caused by the 
stoppage of commerce and manufactures, and the continual 
derangement of industries by the abstraction from useful 
employment of so many millions of persons held for a period 
of military service extending from three to five years. 


How Time is Reckoned and Sold....Rene Bache....The Chicago Times 

One million dollars’ worth of time is sold by the Western 
Union Telegraph Company every year. It enjoys what is 
practically a monopoly in the marketing of this commodity in 
the United States, and a vigorous protest against it has been 
addressed to the government. Private astronomical observa- 
tories all over the country complain that such business as they 
would otherwise do in the way of selling time is destroyed by 
the great corporation. To make all this clear, it is necessary 
to explain that the big Naval Observatory at Washington 
considers it an important part of its business to determine and 
give away to any one who chooses to ask for it absolutely 
correct time at noon each day. Experts paid by Uncle Sam 
make the computation and press the button at precisely 12 
o’clock, thus communicating the hour to the various depart- 
ments in the city. The Western Union is permitted to have 
its instruments in the room whence the message is sent, with 
an attachment to the button, so that the news is flashed di- 
rectly from the observatory, without even the aid of an opera- 
tor, all over the United States, reaching even so distant a 
point as San Francisco within the space of not more than one- 
fifth of a second—for such is the utmost twinkling required 
for the passage of an electric spark through 3,000 miles of 
wire. To accomplish this the telegraph company is obliged 
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to take all other business off the wires, each day just before 
12 o'clock. Three minutes and a half before noon arrives 
operators in all parts of the country cease sending or receiv- 
ing messages and devote their attention to attaching wires in 
such a manner as to establish unbroken connections from 
Washington with points in every section of the Union to 
which the lines extend their ramifications. A dozen seconds 
before the time bell is to strike, a few warning ticks come 
flashing along, and at the very moment when the sun passes 
over the seventy-fifth meridian, a current gives a single 
throb from Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, informing an expectant nation of the time of day. 
Of course there is a difference of three hours between 
Washington and San Francisco, but that difficulty is got 
over by dividing the whole country into four perpendicular 
strips, each strip setting its clock by the time of the meridian 
that bisects it from north to south. Thus each strip 
is always one hour later than the next strip to the East. 
When you get to Chicago you put the hands of your watch 
one hour back ; having reached Omaha you set them another 
hour rearward, and, upon arriving in San Francisco, you find 
yourself still one hour in advance. In this way the noon 
signals sent out from Washington serve to indicate 11 A.M. 
for Chicago, 10 A.M. for Omaha, and 9g A.M. for San Francisco. 
Now, the way in which the telegraph company makes money by 
distributing the time in this manner, is by selling it to people 
all over the United States who have clocks and find it of 
importance to keep them right. In this manner it keeps cor- 
rected by electricity to absolute solar time no less than 7,000 
clocks in the city of New York alone. Each clock is charged 
for this service $15 a year, which makes an income of $105,- 
ooo so derived from the metropolis only. Doubtless quite 
$1,000,000 annually is obtained from the setting of clocks 
once a day in the populated centers, small and large, in the 
union, All that the company is obliged to pay for the time 
which it sells for so vast a yearly sum, is the cost of maintaining 
its instruments at the office in Washington. But it must be 
remembered that the cost of stopping telegraphic opera- 
tions for four minutes in the busiest part of each day through- 
out the entire country is not inconsiderable. Nevertheless, 
the profit is sufficientiy great to excite the indignation of the 
private observatories, which wish to sell time themselves, 
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against the Western Union. They contend that, although they 
are able to make and deliver an equally good and accurate 
quality of time themselves, the prestige naturally attaching 
to Government time drives their product out of the market 
and ruins the local trade they might otherwise find profit in. 
Who is going to buy time of them when the same commodity 
is to be purchased at a cheap rate from the national astrono- 
mer? In response to their protest, addressed to the Secretary 
of the Navy, the latter has replied that any one is welcome to 
share the same privileges enjoyed by the Western Union 
Company in the getting of time free of charge ; the Postal Tel- 
egraph, for example, is welcome to put its own instruments in 
and flash the message of the button whithersoever it listeth. 
As things stand at present the Government is glad to extend 
in any fashion the courtesies of the hour to 60,000,000 
people, and more particularly to secure the accurate dropping 
of the noon time-balls in all important seaports, in order that 
mariners may be able to correct their chronometers. This last 
was from the start the prime object of the service. So far as 
the expense of obtaining perfectly accurate time is concerned, 
the Western Union or any other concern could establish and 
run an effective plant at a first cost of $5,000 to $2,000 a 
year. The clocks that are set every noon in a thousand cities 
and towns by a single pressure of the button in Washington 
are equipped with a peculiar electric contrivance, so that the 
current passing through them springs the hands of each time- 
piece simultaneously to the point of 12. The observatory 
does not reckon its time by the sun, but by the so-called 
‘* fixed ” stars which are so far off that their position with re- 
lation to the earth does not change appreciably within a 
few months or years. Star time is the only true time, there- 
fore. The operator looks through a big telescope and watches 
for a given star that he knows to cross the plane of the merid- 
ian. As it crosses he records what moment it does so, as 
shown by a star time clock with a 24-hour dial. Then he 
consults a printed table, that shows him at just what number 
of hours, minutes and seconds the star in question must actu- 
ally have crossed the meridian plane. The table is right, and 
by as much as the star time-clock differs from it the latter is 
wrong. No attempt is made to set the star clock right, allow- 
ance being simply made in consequent calculations for the 
error thus discovered, which amounts only to a fraction of a 
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second in some days. Next the corrected time, as taken from 
the star clock, is reduced to sun time, which requires some 
figuring, inasmuch as the star year is one day longer than the 
sun year. A sun time or ‘‘ standard” time clock stands close 
by, and the amount that this varies from the truth having 
been ascertained, allowance is made for the error in sending 
the noon stroke all over the country. At the observatory all 
the chronometers made for the navy are tested and regulated 
before they are sent out on vessels, each one of which is sup- 
plied with three first-class chronometers, as well as one that 
is half used up, called a “ hack,” for carrying about and for 
rough service generally. It takes twenty-one weeks of testing 
to properly regulate and prove a chronometer, and part of the 
trial consists in subjecting the instrument to the action of cold 
in an ice-box, and to heat communicated through steam pipes. 
Each chronometer, when given out, is accompanied by a chart 
telling just how it will vary under certain temperatures. <A 
curious exhibit now shown at the observatory includes eight 
chronometers that went down in the great gale that swamped 
a fair part of Uncle Sam’s navy at Samoa. Their glasses 
are broken and their works so far used up that they are no 
good any longer. The astronomer of the National Observa- 
tory, Prof. Hall, who made the famous discovery of the moons 
of Mars not long ago, spoke of those two interesting satel- 
ites as being each about the size of a forty-acre lot. Revolv- 
ing about the planet like two pretty little golden shuttles, 
one of them presents the phenomenon of traveling around 
more than three times as fast as Mars himself does. Thus is 
produced a very surprising appearance of things from the 
point of view of the Martian inhabitants, who see this rapidly 
moving moon seemingly rising in the West and setting in the 
East, while its companion in reality circling in the same di- 
rection with it at a speed comparatively slow, rises in the 
Zast and sets in the West. In this way both moons are seen 
in the heavens at once, one going one way and the other the 
other. They are doubtless dead spheres, like the one that 
pursues its endless journey around the earth, and are not sup- 
posed to be made of green cheese. It is an astonishing fact 
that these two moons of Mars, so recently discovered, were 
referred to with much accuracy of description by both Vol- 
taire and Dean Swift in their satirical writings, thus antici- 
pating astronomical science, at which their sarcasms were 
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aimed, by a century. It was all guess on their part, but 
assuredly one of the most remarkable guesses ever made. 
Describing his voyage to Laputa, which was inhabited by a 
people given over to the science of astronomy, Gulliver says : 
“They have likewise discovered two lesser stars or satelites 
which revolve about Mars, whereof the innermost is distant 
from the planet exactly three of its diameters, and the outer- 
most five of its diameters of the planet ; the former revolves 
in the space of ten hours, and the latter in twenty-one and a 
half hours.” Now, the fact is, as discovered only the other 
day, that Mars really has two moons, an inner and an outer 
one. The diameter of Mars being a little over 4,000 miles. 
Gulliver’s estimate for the distance of the inner moon from 
the planet was about 12,000 miles, whereas it is actually 10,000 
miles away. For the outer moon Gulliver gives 20,000 miles 
as the distance, which is really only 15,000 miles. So he was 
only 2,000 miles off the fact as to one moon, and 5,000 miles 
as to the other. Gulliver mentions the time of revolution for 
the inner moon as seven and a half hours ; it is actually ten 
hours. Thetime for the outer moon is set down by the imag- 
inary traveler at twenty and a half hours ; in fact, it isa little 
over thirty hours. Pretty good for a guess at moons that 
never offered to human observers until a century later the 
slightest evidence of their existence. Voltaire described the 
journey of Micromegas, an inhabitant of Sirius, who left the 
great Dog Star for a visit to the solarsystem. “ He traveled” 
wrote the satirist, “about 100,000,000 of leagues after leav- 
ing Jupiter. Coasting by Mars, he saw two moons circling 
about the planet, which have hitherto escaped the observation 
of astronomers on the earth.” Prof. Hall has named his 
moons Diemos and Phebos, after the attendants of Mars, who 
are spoken of in Book xv., of Homer’s Iliad as helping to 
accoutre the God of War for conflict. 


He spake and summoned fear and flight to yoke 
His steeds and put his glorious armor on. 


Prof. Hall says he has little doubt that Mars is inhabited 
—perhaps by human beings like ourselves. Conditions there 
are suitable to such life and strongly resemble those found 
on earth. Its more eccentric orbit takes it at times in its 
journey around the sun further away from that great source 
of heat, so that its winters must be more severe; but cold is 
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modified by atmosphere, and it is known that Mars has an 
atmosphere because clouds are frequently seen obscuring its 
surface. The planet, the diameter of which is one-half that 
of the earth, is about equally divided as to its area between 
land and water. Its poles are capped with ice and snow, and 
these white caps, plainly visible through the telescope, in- 
crease in size in winter and diminish in the Martian summer. 
Prof. Hall has no difficulty in seeing through the mighty tele- 
scope at the observatory the wonderful “canals” mapped 
out by Schiaparelli, the Milan astronomer, on the surface of 
Mars. These canals, so-called because they don’t look like 
anything else in particular and also because they seem invari- 
ably to connect sea with sea, intersecting every which way, 
must be several miles in width as well as thousands of miles 
in length. Whether they are great roads, canals, bridges, or 
other sort of public works, there is certainly nothing approach- 
ing them in this world. But Prof. Hall does not think that 
they are artificial at all. Though entirely at a loss to explain 
them, he supposes that they are natural markings on the 
planet. The question whether other planets are inhabited is 
always an interesting one. It is certain that the four great 
outer ones—Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus and Neptune—cannot 
support animal life. Their density is small and their consis- 
tency more or less liquid and gaseous. Jupiter, biggest of 
the planets, the diameter of which is more than ten times that 
of the earth, is a sun not yet quite extinguished and even 
now giving out heat. From time to time a spot appears on 
its surface, which is a black hole in the midst of the fire, big 
enough to drop the earth into. Saturn, is hot too, while 
Neptune and Uranus are so far off that nothing much can be 
ascertained about them, beyond the fact that Uranus has four 
moons and Neptune one. There may be life on Venus and 
Mercury, though it must be warm, inasmuch as Venus is a 
third nearer the sun than the Earth, and Mercury is not half 
so far away. All these planets, together with the sun around 
which they revolve, are traveling with a velocity inconceiv- 
able directly north toward constellation Hercules. Doubtless 
the solar system on this mighty journey is pursuing the path 
of a vast orbit around some central point unknown. Once it 
was thought that this point was Sirius, and again that it was 
Alcyone, in the Pleiades; but neither is true. Our sun and 
its system are but a small affair altogether, anyway. What 
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we call the orb of day is only one-eighth of the size of Sirius. 
And even this latter giant sun is far surpassed in magnitude 
by ever so many other suns that are wheeling through the 
heavens with their attendant constellations in plain sight. To 
make them more beautiful, these suns are of different colors. 
Vega, in the constellation of the Lyre, has a huge sun of an 
exquisite blue tint, Sirius is white, and Alpha—one of the 
several gigantic suns in Orion—is a blazing red. 


The Population of the United States....The Latest Census....Independent 

The results of the Census have been announced, and it is 
a disappointment to find that instead of being a nation of 
65,000,000 or 66,000,000, as we have been calling ourselves, 
we are only a nation of about 62,500,000. This, however, 
does not include Alaska or the Indian Territory, or Indians 
on reservations. As compared with the returns of 1880 there 
is an increase of 12,324,757, against 11,597,412 in the previous 
decade. This implies a lower rate of increase in the last than 
in the previous Census. The percentage is only 24.57 now, 
while in 1880 it was 30.08. The disparity is still greater 
if we take into account the element of immigration. The 
number of immigrants who landed in the past ten years was 
5,246,613. Deducting those figures from the total increase 
we have as aresult only 7,078,144, as representing the natural 
increase of the past ten years. The increase from immigra- 
tion in the decade ending in 1880 was 2,742,137. Deducting 
this increase from the total increase for that decade, we 
have 8,855,275 as the natural increase of that period. From 
this it would appear that the natural increase of the present 
decade is 1,777,131 smaller than that of the previous decade. 
This is truly perplexing. It becomes much more so when we 
remember how large has been the immigration from Canada, 
of which we have no record, the last ten years. What is the 
explanation? The Superintendent of the Census, Mr. Porter, 
finds it chiefly in defects of the Census of 1870. He says: 

‘*Tt is well known, the fact having been demonstrated by extensive 
and thorough investigation, that the Census of 1870 was grossly deficient in 
the Southern States, so much so as not only to give an exaggerated rate of 


increase of the population between 1870 and 1880 in these States, but to 
effect very materially the rate of increase in the country at large.” 


Mr. Porter thinks that the Census of 1870 was too low by 
at least 1,500,000; that it was really 40,000,000, instead of 
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38,558,371. Accepting this explanation and deducting 1,500,- 
ooo from the difference between the natura] increase for the 
period ending in 1880 and the natural increase for the period 
ending in 1890, it will appear that there is still left upward of 
275,000 to be accounted for. That is, the natural increase 
for the present decade falls much below the natural increase 
of the previous decade. Mr. Porter’s second explanation here 
applies. It is that according to the general law governing in- 
crease of population that increase goes on at “a continually 
diminishing rate,” unless disturbed by wars, pestilences, and 
the like. He shows that, taking the North Atlantic, Northern 
Central and Western divisions of States, as to which the 
Census of 1870 is assumed to be correct, the percentage of 
increase was 28.1 between 1870 and 1880, and 26.9 between 
1880 and 1890, a falling off in the rate of 1.2 per cent. On 
this point it is useless to speculate. We must wait for a fur- 
ther tabulation of Census statistics to learn whether there has 
been an actual falling off in our birth-rate. Only two States 
show a decrease—Nevada, which has assumed ridiculous pro- 
portions, falling below all the Territories, and Vermont, where 
there has been a decrease of 81. The States showing the 
largest gains are the following : 


« Pennsylvania. ..........966,683 | 13. Califotalin.....ccicivses 322,860 
. New York 899,063 | 14. New Jersey 309,901 
eee 740,665 | 15. Georgia 292,186 
(ee eT 640,471 | 16. y 282,114 
Nebraska 604,391 | 17. Washington 

519,244 18. Alabama 245,568 

508,700 19. South Dakota.......... 229,580 

468,657 | 20. Tennessee............ 221,364 
. Michigan 452,855 | 21. North Carolina.........217,590 
. Massachusetts.......... 450,322 | 22. Colorado 216,648 
if Ds dik so cwewiocdaniee 427,389 | 23. 211,729 
. Wisconsin 368,200 | 24. 206,746 
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It will be observed that in this list of twenty-four States 
which have gained from 200,000 to 966,000 each, during the 
decade, are Texas, Georgia, Alabama and North Carolina— 
four Southern States—and Missouri, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, border States. The increase in the South is just 
where we expected to find it—in the great State of Texas, to 
which a stream of migration has been steadily flowing, and 
in Alabama and Georgia, where a great industrial boom has 
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been in progress. The only surprise is finding North Caro- 
lina in the list. We do not understand that it is due to any 
such movement as that which has so mightily helped Georgia, 
Alabama and Tennessee. Perhaps it is due to natural fecun- 
dity. The following will show the gains of the South: 


640,471 | Louisiana 
322,860 | Mississippi 
Georgia South Carolina 
Alabama. Virginia 
Florida 


This is a fair proportion for the South of the total increase 
—though not quite equal to the rate of gains for the whole 
country. Probably the migration of negroes from the South 
is a not insignificant factor in the rate of growth. They are 
coming every year in large numbers to the North, and we 
must not forget the exodus of a few years ago from Missis- 
sippi. Multitudes of them went over into Kansas and settled. 
This would tend to counteract in some degree the unquestion- 
ably large migration into the South, It is interesting to note 
the order in which the States, having a million and a half and 
upwards of population, stand: 


. New York 5,981,934 } 
. Pennsylvania 5,248,574 . Kentucky 
. Illinois . Georgia 

. Tennessee 

. Wisconsin 

. Virginia 
2,232,220 . North Carolina 
2,189,030 . Alabama 
2,089, 792 


PeEWArEeyYne 


New York has occupied the first place since 1820. Pre- 
viously to that Virginia was the leading State in population. 
Pennsylvania has been second since 1800, with two excep- 
tions—in 1810, New York was second, in 1820, Virginia. 
Illinois was number 23 in the Census of 1810, number 11 in 
1850, and has been number 4 since 1860. Ohio loses two 
places. She has been third since 1840. She now gives place 
to both Illinois and Missouri. Massachusetts advances one 
place, and Texas advances from the eleventh to the seventh. 
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Indiana drops two points; Michigan and Iowa maintain their 
places; Kentucky drops three points, Georgia advances one, 
while Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina lose one, and 
Wisconsin gains two, Alabama remaining stationary. 


The Largest House in the World....The Hebrew Journal 

Every European, American, and Oriental country has its 
scores of public and private mansions, yet Austria has the 
giant of them all. The Freihaus (free house), situated in 
Wieden, a suburb of Vienna, is the most spacious building on 
the globe. Within its walls a whole town of human beings 
live and work, eat and sleep. -It contains in all between 
1,200 and 1,500 rooms, divided into upwards of 400 dwelling 
apartments of from four to six rooms each. This immense 
house has thirteen courtyards—five open and eight covered— 
and a large garden within its walls. A visitor to the build- 
ing relates that he once spent two hours in looking for a man 
known to reside in the house. Scarcely a trade, handiwork, 
or profession can be named which is not represented in this 
enormous building. Gold and silver workers, makers of fancy 
articles, lodging-house keepers, bookbinders, agents, turners, 
hatters, officers, locksmiths, joiners, tutors, scientific men, 
Government clerks, three bakers, eighteen tailors, twenty- 
nine shoemakers and many other tradesmen live in it. The 
house has thirty-one staircases, and fronts on three streets 
and one square. In one day the postman’s delivery has 
amounted to as many as 1,000 pieces to this single, but gigan- 
tic house. To address a letter to the house, and to the 
person it is intended for, does not assure the sender that the 
person to whom it is addressed will ever receive it. In order 
to “make assurance doubly sure,” all letters addressed to the 
“Freihaus” must be provided with both the Christian and the 
surname of the person, the number of the court, staircase, 
and apartment ; otherwise it is apt to go astray as though 
unprovided with directions as to street and number. At 
the present time 2,112 persons live in this immense building, 
and pay an annual rental of over 100,000 florins. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 
The Ballad of Bouillabaisse....William Makepeace Thackeray 
A street there is in Paris famous, 
For which no rhyme our language yields, 
Rue Neuve des petits Champs its name is— 
The new street of the Little Fields ; 
And there’s an inn, not rich and splendid, 
But still in comfortable case— 
The which in youth I oft attended, 
To eat a bowl of Bouillabaisse. 


This Bouillabaisse a noble dish is— 
A sort of soup, or broth, or brew, 
Or hotchpotch of all sorts of fishes, 

That Greenwich never could outdo; 
Green herbs, red peppers, mussels, saffern, 
Soles, onions, garlic, roach, and dace ; 
All these you eat at Terré’s tavern, 

In that one dish of Bouillabaisse. 


Indeed a rich and savory stew ’t is; 
And true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks. 
And Cordelier or Benedictine 
Might gladly, sure, his lot embrace, 
Nor find a fast-day too afflicting, 
Which served him up a Bouillabaisse. 


I wonder if the house still there is? 
Yes, here the lamp is as before ; 

The smiling, red-cheeked écaillére is 
Still opening oysters at the door. 

Is Terré still alive and able? 
I recollect his droll grimace ; 

He’d come and smile before your table, 


And hoped you liked your Bouillabaisse. 


We enter ; nothing’s changed or older. 

“ How’s Monsieur Terré, waiter, pray?” 
The waiter stares and shrugs his shoulder ;— 
“Monsieur is dead this many a day.” 
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“Tt is the lot of saint and sinner, 
So honest Terré’s run his race!” 
‘¢ What will Monsieur require for dinher?” 
‘Say, do you still cook Bouillabaisse ?”’ 


“Oh, oui, Monsieur,” the waiter’s answer ; 
“Qui vin Monsieur desire—t—il?” 

“Tell me a good one.” “That I can, sir; 
The Chambertin with yellow seal.” 

“So Terré’s gone,” I say, and sink in 
My old accustomed corner-place ; 

““He’s done with feasting and with drinking, 
With Burgundy and Bouillabaisse.” 


My old accustomed corner here is— 
The table still is in the nook ; 
Ah! vanished many a busy year is, 
This well-known chair since last I took. 
When first I saw ye, Cart luoghi, 
I’d scarce a beard upon my face, 
And now a grizzled, grim old fogy 
I sit and wait for Bouillabaisse. 


Where are you, old companions trusty 
Of early days, here met to dine? 
Come, waiter! quick, a flagon crusty 
I'll pledge them in the good old wine. 
The kind old voices and old faces 
My memory can quick retrace ; 
Around the board they take their places, 
And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 


There’s Jack has made a wondrous marriage ; 
There’s laughing Tom is laughing yet ; 
There’s brave Augustus drives his carriage ; 
There’s poor old Fred in the Gazette ; 
On James’s head the grass is growing :-— 
Good Lord! the world has wagged apace 
Since here we set the claret flowing 
And drank and ate the Bouillabaisse. 


Ah me! how quick the days are flitting! 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here I'd sit, as now I’m sitting, 
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In this same place—but not alone. 

A fair young form was nestled near me, 
A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spoke and smiled to cheer me. 
—There’s no one now to share my cup. 


a * He * a 


I drink it as the Fates ordain it. 
Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes ; 
Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine, whate’er the seal is ; 
And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart, whate’er the meal is, 
—Here comes the smoking Bouillabaisse ! 


The Private of the Buffs....Sir Francis Hastings Doyle....Ballads of Bravery 
Last night, among his fellow roughs, 
He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 
A drunken private of the Buffs, 
Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 
Ambassador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


Poor, reckless, rude, low-born, untaught, 
Bewildered, and alone ; 

A heart with English instinct fraught, 
He yet can call his own. 

Aye, tear his body limb from limb; 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame ; 

He only knows that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 


Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed, 
Like dreams, to come and go; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossoms gleamed, 
One sheet of living snow ; 

The smoke above his father’s door 
In gray soft eddyings hung ; 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 
Doomed by himself so young? 
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Yes, honor calls !—with strength like steel 
He put the vision by ; 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel, 
An English lad must die. 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 
To his red grave he went. 


Vain mightiest fleets of iron framed, 
Vain those all-shattering guns, 

Unless proud England keep untamed 
The strong heart of her sons ; 

So let his name through Europe ring— 
A man of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm as Sparta’s king, 
3ecause his soul was great. 


Precedence....Horatius Bonar..,.Collected Poems 
*Tis first the true and then the beautiful,— 
Not first the beautiful and then the true; 
First the wild moor, with rock and reed and pool, 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 


*Tis first the good and then the beautiful,— 
Not first the beautiful and then the good; 

First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 
Then the flower-blossom, or the branching wood. 


Not first the glad and then the sorrowful,— 
But first the sorrowful, and then the glad; 

Tears for a day,—for Earth of tears is full, 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 


Not first the bright, and after that the dark,— 
But first the dark, and after that the bright ; 
First the thick cloud, and then the rainbow’s arc, 
First the dark grave, then resurrection-light. 


’Tis first the night,—stern night of storm and war,— 
Long night of heavy clouds and veiléd skies 

Then the far sparkle of the Morning Star, 
That bids the saints awake and dawn arise. 
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CREMATION OF THE LETTERS* 





**I do not want them,” Dorothy said with a little gesture, 
as she handed the letters to Macdonald. 

“Yesterday morning Mr. Falkland came to tell me that 
some one—he did not say who—had come into possession of 
some old letters of—of Harry’s, which he was going to pub- 
lish. I did not want them published, so I agreed to buy them. 

“Why didn’t you want them published?” 

She hesitated, wondering how much he knew or guessed. 

“Do you know what they are about ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes. Do you?” 

‘** Yes,” she answered with drooping eyes. 

He gave her a keen look. She probably thought she knew. 

“Then why didn’t you send Falkland to me?” 

She looked up at that, with a sudden courage. 

‘* Because I was glad to think I could get them myself and 
destroy them without your knowing it. Perhaps you won't 
understand, it is a woman’s feeling, but it seemed like a rep- 
aration for my—injustice and hardness. No, you must let me 
say it. I know now that your fault, atoned for by so many 
years of true living, was no worse than my severity in con- 
demning you. I am glad to say it and have it off my mind.” 

For all that her voice was so low and tremulous that as 
he bent to catch her last words he saw the glimmer of tears 
on her eyelashes. And he saw something else, too, which was 
enough to make him instantly forget all about old letters and 
plots and secrets—all secrets but one, at least. 

“Do you mean that at last I have won a right to have that 
old score forgotten ?”’ he asked eagerly. 

But she turned her face. away like any school girl and 
would say neither yea nor nay. 

“What shall we do with those letters?” he asked. 

“What you will.” 





* From ‘‘A Squire of Low Degree.” By Lily A. Long. Appleton & Co. 
Alexander Macdonald, when a very young man, assumed the dishonor of a 
forgery committed by his dead friend and benefactor, Harry Vanborough, 
to save hisname. For thirteen years Macdonald paid Falkland blackmail 
money to keep the secret of Harry’s crime. Falkland at last threatening 
publication, sells compromising letters to Dorothy, Vanborough’s sister, 
whom Macdonald loves. She buys the letters unread, thinking she will save 
the honor of Macdonald and ignorant that they tell of her brother’s sin. 
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“You do not care to read them?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Then suppose we burn them? They will make a better 
bonfire than anything else I know.” 

“Yes, the sooner the better. And when they are all in 
ashes there is something I shall say to you—Dorothy,” he 
he added under his breath. 

There was no light in the parlor but the flickering light 
from the open fire in the grate. It wavered over Dorothy’s 
downcast face and made so fair a picture of her as she stood 
before it, that Alec had hard work to keep from taking her 
in his arms. But he had made up his obstinate mind that 
a certain ceremony must be first performed, and he turned his 
eyes away. When the papers were all irretrievably destroyed, 
then, indeed, he would turn to her and speak the words that 
crowded to his lips, but while it was still within his power, if 
nothing else would serve, to blacken the name she bore in order 
to prove that the one he offered was unblemished, he would 
not put his strength to the test. 

“Now for the bonfire,” he said quickly. 

She offered him the packet of letters. 

“No, not I—you must throw them in one by one, and we 
will see them burn away before our eyes.” 

She smiled and obediently drew one out from the packet 
and dropped it upon the bed of coals. A tongue of flame 
leaped to meet it, curling the edges with a glowing line that 
grew black and faded into a delicate film which fluttered in 
the breath of the fire. ‘They watched it with fascinated eyes. 

‘Put in another. See how it melts away at last after 
guarding its story all these years! So the story itself shall be 
wiped out and be as though it had not been. Another! Did 
you see the writing blaze out? A name, a name that belongs 
to the past. Put them all in and let the secret they held go 
out in the smoke that is climbing up to the sky.” 

He was strangely excited. Dorothy looked at him in 
wonder, but under his smiling eyes her own fell. 

“All gone? Every last one? So, buried forever!” 

He thrust the poker into the mass of coals and scattered 
the shreds of white film. Then he turned in the firelight and 
took her hands in his. ‘“ Dorothy!” 

A voice in the open hallway echoed the name. 

“Ts Dorothy here?” 
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Dorothy, trembling and blushing, sprang to the door. 

“Edward! Youhere? When did you come?” 

“An hour ago. There was no one at home, so I had 
the maid show me a room. Hearing voices, I came down. 
Why don’t you have the gas lit?” 

“Edward, don’t you see Mr. Macdonald ?” 

Whatever Alec might have been thinking in those swift 
moments he regained his composure and came forward now 
with outstretched hand. It was deliberately ignored. 

“ Macdonald ?” Edward was saying in slow surprise, ‘‘ Mr. 
Alexander Macdonald ?” 

Alec bowed, with flushed cheek. 

“Pardon me, I did not expect to meet you in my cousin’s 
house or with my sister. It will be pleasanter for both of us 
if this first interview is the last as well.” 

“ Brother ?” cried Dorothy with such dismay and shame 
in her tone that he stopped suddenly and looked from Alec 
to her in amazed questioning. 

‘*What do you mean, Dorothy?” 

But she was clinging to him, shaken with a burst of sud- 
den tears. He drew his arm about her. 

‘IT may be mistaken,” he said slowly, “ but your presence 
here, Mr. Macdonald, and my sister’s agitation make it neces- 
sary that we should understand each other now and clearly. 
Are your here as a friend of Mr. Ellis’s ?” 

“T am here now as a suitor to your sister.” 

“Then, as Dorothy’s only living brother, I must remind 
you that such an alliance is impossible. I am sure that I 
speak for her in saying this.” 

“T will receive my answer from Miss Vanborough,” said 
Alec quietly. He was pale and his eyes were gleaming. 

“T repeat that I speak for Dorothy,” Edward said coldly. 
“‘The name my sister bears has never known a stain. You 
force me to speak of this. What have you to offer?” 

Alec had drawn back and stood with one arm resting on 
the mantel, looking down into the fire where white films, like 
ghosts of letters, were quivering and dancing over the coals. 
Now, without raising his eyes, he answered in even tones : 

“T have nothing to offer.” 

“Then I say that the past can not be forgotten. In that 
past lies sorrow for our house and shame for you. We can 
not forget our brother’s death, our mother’s broken heart, the 
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dreary end of our father’s life. Wecan not forget that the 
agent of this was one whom Harry trusted—mistakenly. The 
world is wide enough for us both, Mr. Macdonald, but our 
paths can not run together.” 

If Macdonald had been conscious of the guilt laid at his 
door, he would have hated Vanborough at that moment, but 
the words that recalled the old struggle brought back the 
reasons that had made him enter it. Now for Dorothy’s sake, 
as then for Harry’s, he must bear the burden he had assumed. 

Then in the pause he lifted his head to answer. His reso- 
lution had brought such a clear, passionless light into his face 
that made even Edward yield an unwilling admiration. 

“What you have said I neither meet nor deny. You have 
called upon the past, and I do not question your right to 
adopt your own standard. If by thatI am condemned, I do 
not ask youtochange it. So far it rests with you.” Then the 
fire leaped into his words. ‘‘ But the standard is wrong! 
Who bears an unsullied name, if you go into the past? Judge 
me fairly, by the living present which is born of the past.” 

It was to Dorothy he was pleading, but Dorothy, shaken 
with sobs which she tried to stifle on her brother’s shoulder, 
scarcely heard the proud humility of his restrained tones. 
Edward’s arm was about her, Edward’s voice had said it was 
impossible, and all her life long, Edward had represented the 
tribunal beyond which lay no appeal. Instinctively, in her 
shaken state, she fell into the old acquiescence, as a startled 
deserter responds involuntarily to the old word of command. 

‘* This is needless and useless,” said Edward with as near 
to a touch of impatience as his stately manner would admit. 
“You must see discussion would be unpleasant to my sister.” 

“IT do not wish discussion. I want an answer—one word 
—from her,” was all Alec could say. 

Dorothy shivered, but speech had left her. She could not 
even lift her face until after a long, long moment of silence 
she heard the sharp closing of the door. Then she sprang 
from Edward’s arm and threw back the hair that had fallen 
over her flushed cheeks. Alec was gone. 

al * * * * * * 

Ralph Wendel, Dorothy’s cousin, put his hand on Alec’s 
shoulder, as he said winningly, “Is there any misunderstand- 
ing between you and Dorothy?” 

Alec sat down suddenly, shielding his face with his hand. 
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dreary end of our father’s life. Wecan not forget that the 
agent of this was one whom Harry trusted—mistakenly. The 
world is wide enough for us both, Mr. Macdonald, but our 
paths can not run together.” 

If Macdonald had been conscious of the guilt laid at his 
door, he would have hated Vanborough at that moment, but 
the words that recalled the old struggle brought back the 
reasons that had made him enter it. Now for Dorothy’s sake, 
as then for Harry’s, he must bear the burden he had assumed. 

Then in the pause he lifted his head to answer. His reso- 
lution had brought such a clear, passionless light into his face 
that made even Edward yield an unwilling admiration. 

“What you have said I neither meet nor deny. You have 
called upon the past, and I do not question your right to 
adopt your own standard. If by thatI am condemned, I do 
not ask you to change it. So farit rests with you.” Then the 
fire leaped into his words. ‘‘ But the standard is wrong ! 
Who bears an unsullied name, if you go into the past? Judge 
me fairly, by the living present which is born of the past.” 

It was to Dorothy he was pleading, but Dorothy, shaken 
with sobs which she tried to stifle on her brother’s shoulder, 
scarcely heard the proud humility of his restrained tones. 
Edward’s arm was about her, Edward’s voice had said it was 
impossible, and all her life long, Edward had represented the 
tribunal beyond which lay no appeal. Instinctively, in her 
shaken state, she fell into the old acquiescence, as a startled 
deserter responds involuntarily to the old word of command. 

‘* This is needless and useless,” said Edward with as near 
to a touch of impatience as his stately manner would admit. 
“You must see discussion would be unpleasant to my sister.” 

“IT do not wish discussion. I want an answer—one word 
—from her,” was all Alec could say. 

Dorothy shivered, but speech had left her. She could not 
even lift her face until after a long, long moment of silence 
she heard the sharp closing of the door. Then she sprang 
from Edward's arm and threw back the hair that had fallen 
over her flushed cheeks. Alec was gone. 

* * * * * * * 

Ralph Wendel, Dorothy’s cousin, put his hand on Alec's 
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ing between you and Dorothy ?”’ 

Alec sat down suddenly, shielding his face with his hand. 
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“Not much. She sent me away, that is all.” 

“When was that?” 

“Thursday night. I saw her after I left you.” 

“Will you see Dorothy again ?” 

“No. Ican’t. It would be needless pain.” 

‘But suppose that she wished to see you?” 

‘But she does not,” cried Alec, springing up passionately. 
“Good heavens, man, once is enough.” 

“Then she will come to you,” said Ralph quietly. “I 
don’t say she loves you—that is for her to say if any one— 
but when I found out that I would have had no chance I 
learned that you might. If, in your pride and obstinacy, you 
will not take the first step to prevent a mistake from bringing 
unhappiness into your two lives, then she will, when I tell her 
what I shall, and you will have to go down on your knees to 
entreat pardon for having forced her to do it.” His voice 
was quivering with something that was not weakness. ‘“ You 
are holding off because you think it would be unpleasant for 
you to risk a second repulse. 

“You are right, Ralph. It has nothing to do with it,” 
said Alec, with a sudden flush. “I thank you and I under- 
stand what you have done, though I can’t speak about it.” 

Dorothy was standing alone in the early twilight watching 
the first stars coming out into the sky, and trying to hold 
down the dreary sense of forsakenness that had been crowd- 
ing upon her since she knew that her last day was gone and 
what she had looked for had not happened. She was only 
thinking she must not stop yet for a while to look things in 
the face. She must hold them at arm’s length until she was 
far away. But it was very lonely—lonely as those vast fields 
above, so far, so deep, so unregardful, which seemed to sink 
the earth and the lives of all that dwelt thereon into hopeless 
insignificance. She shivered and turned away, her eyes dim 
with burning tears. At the door stood Alec Macdonald. 

She had no time to think of ‘what her face might tell. 
She only felt that the tangle which had seemed to involve the 
whole universe had fallen away. She only saw the long look 
and the swift, faint smile as he came quickly toward her. 

“Are you glad, then, to see me?” 

‘“Why did you stay away?” 

They were both trembling, and both knew well that 
there was nothing more to be said. 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





Tobogganing on a Glacier....Miss Margaret Symonds....Pall Mall Gazette 

The Silvretta glacier, which is a very large one, descend- 
ing at various points into the upper valleys of Vorarlberg, 
the valley of the Landquart, and the Upper Engadine, lies 
ngarly 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. It stretches 
its enormous back for nearly twenty miles across the moun- 
tains; and for the most part it is smooth, and void of those 
dangers which we connect with the thought of a glacier. I 
had never been in these regions; and their largeness and 
beauty were a revelation to me when, in the late October 
afternoon, I, with our guide, Herr Leonhard Guler, his boy 
Christian, and a friend of mine, reached the club huts. We 
had left Davos in the morning and driven up through the 
Vercina Thal to Sardasca—a summer alp—where we ate our 
lunch, sitting on the low roof of the now deserted cow-stables. 
At 2.30 we ascended the steep track, which wound through 
rocks, scarce tufts of grass, and withering bilberry bushes, 
into the barren domains of ice and stone above. Our march 
was a very slow and laborious one, for this reason. Herr 
Guler, who knows these parts well, had for a long time past 
entertained the brilliant and adventurous plan of toboggan- 
ing down over a large portion of the Silvretta glacier. As 
the autumn advanced the surface grew ever smoother and 
more fit, and he urgently entreated me to join his expedition. 
I willingly went, rejoicing at the thought of such a novel 
experience. Four toboggans had, therefore, to be carried up 
the 4,000 feet. At 4.20 we reached the clubhut. Itisa tiny 
stone edifice—square, with two little rooms, a table, some 
hay to sleep on, and a superior iron stove. On this stove we 
cooked some coffee. We had no milk. The weight of the 
toboggans had forbidden any needless luxuries. After our 
coffee we hurried out with a rope and an ice-axe to make a 
hasty survey of the ice-fall which breaks over the cliffs above 
Sardasca. The glacier was already in shadow then, and a 
faint reflected glow from the sunset cast strange gray-green 
lights down through the deep crevasses, where the unseen 
waters gurgled on mysteriously. All the upper peaks, how- 
ever, glowed still for many minutes with an intense crimson 
hue. Darkness fell very suddenly, and we were forced to 
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turn in early to the huts. It was a wonderful world of snow 
and stars upon which we gazed before we went to sleep. At 
3 A.M. we were aroused, The aspect of the sky had greatly 
changed. The Great Bear had disappeared, but the brilliant 
belt of Orion stood directly opposite, and very near the 
Pleiades. The whole sky shimmered with innumerable lights, 
and the thin wind blew through the unclouded air, down over 
the snow, as it had blown all night. We then continued our 
steady march for fully an hour and a half up over the snow- 
fields, stopping about every forty yards to place a stick in the 
snow, which would guide us on our downward tobogganing 
course. There was a sprinkling of freshly fallen snow from 
two to six inches deep in places; and we trod through this 
rather sorrowfully, fearing lest it should interfere with our 
tobogganing projects. At 7.30 we reached the top of the 
glacier; and after some delay, Christian and I took our seats 
and started slowly forward over the first gentle incline. 
Guler followed in the rear, towing my scarcely recovered 
friend at a pace as moderate as the steepness of the descent 
allowed. It was my privilege to ride a very superior race- 
horse ; but I soon saw to my sorrow that Christian’s progress 
was much faster than my own, owing to the fact that he 
carried two alpenstocks, with the help of which he propelled 
himself successfully forward. So I hastened back to the 
starting point, picked up two of our remaining markers, and 
with these sticks to push me on I rode in pursuit of the fast 
disappearing Christian upon that immense expanse of virgin 
snow. I can now only relate my own experiences of that 
memorable ride. Smooth and very slow at first; then, on a 
sudden, the runners of my toboggan glided easier—then 
bounded forward. I realized that I was on the verge of the 
great Kegel, or rounded summit, of the Silvretta Pass. Below 
me lay the billowy sea of unending white; beyond that, 
again, broken bits of moraine; then glimpses of the verdur- 
ous Pratigau, surmounted by innumerable ranges ending in 
Tédi and the whole Berner Oberland. I could not fully 
realize the superb immensity of that Alpine view. I merely 
tore off my hat, leant back, lifted my feet, and felt my tobog- 
gan springing forward into space. Then followed the most 
breathless flight I have ever flown. Up dashed the fresh 
snow into my face, filling my ears, my eyelids, my mouth and 
nostrils, and plastering itself in upon my chest. All power 
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of controlling my headlong course had vanished. I believe [ 
invoked the Deity and myself to stop at once this mad career. 
Then for a second all consciousness of danger forsook me. I 
was seized with the intoxication of movement, and hurled for- 
ward with closed eyes, and lungs choked by the driving snow, 
which rose in a cloud beforeme. When I recovered my senses 
it was to find myself launched forth upon a gentler slope, and 
many metres to the left of the assigned course. A few feet 
in front of me I became aware of an old scar of a crevasse. 
It was neck or nothing, and I had noenergy to stop. I shot 
across it, and steered out upon the even plain of glacier. I 
had descended, through the sunlight, in five minutes, a tract 
of snowfield it had taken us over an hour to climb at dawn. 


A Veritable Valley cf Death....Silence and Desolation.... New York Star 

California can certainly claim the greatest natural won- 
ders of the world. Its Yosemite Valley, its big trees, its 
petrified forests and its innumerable other attractions sub- 
stantiate this assertion. One of the latter class, little known 
and rarely spoken of, is the Death Valley of Inyo County, in 
many respects the most remarkable of them all. Imagine a 
trackless waste of sand and rock, shimmering under the rays 
of a more than tropical sun, hemmed in on all sides by titanic 
rocks and mountains, whose very impress is that of eternal 
desolation, and you have a fair idea of Death Valley. Geo- 
graphically it is the sink of the Amargosa River, which is a 
marvel in itself. It rises in the Western Sierras, about two 
miles from the California line, and flows southward for ninety 
miles, when it disappears from sight in the bed of an ancient 
lake at the foot of the Resting Spring Mountains. A little 
further south it reappears and continues another sixty miles, 
when it again returns to its subterranean channel. Still again 
it reappears and flows nearly one hundred miles, when it 
finally disappears in the sink of the Death Valley, being 
throughout, a remarkable river. Death Valley is about eight 
miles broad by thirty-five miles long, and comprises some 
three hundred square miles of the most God-forsaken country 
in the world. It looks asif suffering from some terrible curse, 
such as we read in the Scriptures. It lies far below the sea 
level, in some places 160 feet. No friendly clouds appear to 
intercept the scorching heat. The thermometer registers 125 
degrees, week after week. No moisture ever falls to cool the 
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burning sand. Bright steel may be left out after night and 
never be tarnished. Nothing will decay; a dead animal will 
simply dry up like parchment, and remain so, seemingly for- 
ever. No sound is ever heard; the silence of eternal deso- 
lation reigns supreme. It is a curious geological formation, 
paralleled only in one instance—that of the Dead Sea. The 
rocks, lava, basal and granite show the voicanic formation, 
which probably accounts for the poisonous quality of the air. 
It is said that noxious gases are emitted from the numerous 
fissures in the rocks. Such is the most remarkable valley in 
America. Population may press onward, but it will never 
enter here. Reclamation of vast tracts of land will be 
accomplished, but Death Valley will never see a plow. It is 
forever destined to remain in its state of primitive barrenness. 
By the working of some mysterious cause the place is hostile 
to life. It is avoided alike by man and beast. Geologists 
tell us it is a striking illustration of the condition of the whole 
world at an early geological epoch. Every tourist who has 
the opportunity should visit this miniature Sahara. 


In Noord Holland....Life on the Zuyder Zee....E. P. Heaton....Syndicate 

Three hundred and seventeen years ago the Dutch and 
Spanish fleets grappled in the shallow waters of the Zuyder 
Zee, off Hoorn, this quaint old town. Looking from my 
window across its narrow street I see an irregular row of 
arcient houses, whose gables run up like flights of steps, and 
which nod and bow sociably to one another, as is much the 
polite custom of houses built in the yielding soil of the low 
countries. Across the brick fronts of three of them, darkened 
by age, that famous sea fight is still pictured. The high, 
round sterns of the sixteenth century craft stand out in relief 
on broad stucco bands. Smoking cannon stick from their 
sides. The sea runs in great waves. On the middle house 
of the three, inscribed between the flagships, is a stanza from 
an old Dutch song exulting in the victory. Since 1573 one 
might suppose time in Hoorn had stood still. Now, as_ 
then, the trees lean over the canals, and the dikes bar out the 
sea, and the windmills seem to defend the town with their 
giant arms. Now, as then, the baker’s boy blows a blast on 
a twisted horn when the day’s bread comes from the oven, 
and the housewives start for the hot loaves. This morning 
the shop next door put out a gilt crown decked with box leaves 
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in token that the fishing boats had brought in fresh herrings. 
The group of boys whipping tops under the willows make a 
noise like a charge of cavalry when they run in their wooden 
shoes. The women of Hoorn, with their white caps and their 
picturesque gold hair ornaments, form strange groups to a 
modern eye as they gather in the doorways knitting. Their 
costumes have altered little since Scouten named Cape Horn 
for his native town. Indoors the housekeeping ways smack 
strongly of bygone times. The old-fashioned Dutch pride in 
carefully ordered rooms and the subdued brightness of furni- 
ture and utensils still hold sway. The scrubbing and the 
polishing is so continuous that one wonders the very bricks 
were not long ago rubbed away. From sunup until noon 
the houses which front on the canals have their doorways 
filled with miscellaneous articles which are being washed and 
washed again. Mevrouw, my landlady, apple cheeked, flaxen 
haired, stands over her maids while on hands and knees they 
scour the street, which is paved smoothly with bricks and 
kept almost as immaculate from end to end as a kitchen floor. 
The very pigs which lie in the sun by the side of it are Dutch 
pigs, white and tidy. They are tethered by chains fastened 
to staples near the door stones and look as if they had valets 
to bathe and comb them. Once or twice a week a little open 
space at the entrance to the town is filled with mattresses, 
feather beds and blankets. The contents of all the bed-rooms 
in Hoorn seem to be emptied into it for a wholesale airing 
and beating and sweetening. Fifty women are sometimes 
busy with switches at once and the scene is curious and 
animated. Mevrouw, my landlady, has an especial horror of 
spiders. The energy with which she hunts them is some- 
times destructive of comfort, but one morning she admitted 
me to the sacred precincts of her kitchen, and from that 
moment all was forgiven. The high room with its huge oak 
ceiling-beams is the largest in the establishment and the 
finest. The Dutch version of a modern range has been 
set in the throat of the old chimney, but the projecting hood, 
of much such a shape as one may still see in a few houses 
near Brooklyn and in Albany, is partially open, giving 
one a glimpse upward at the sky. The floor is laid 
with bricks, and the walls are tiled in blue and white 
in quaint patterns of windmills, old Dutch soldiers, tubby 
Dutch fishing boats, and cattle in pastures. In one corner is 
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a circular staircase leading to the floor above. The kitchen 
is so much in honor above other apartments, being the shrine 
of the most sacred culinary mysteries, that it exceeds in 
height the other rooms, and the staircase opens upon a bal- 
cony, so to call it, which runs the entire length of one side 
of the kitchen, overlooking its operations and giving access 
by a doorway to the private sitting room or bedroom of the 
mistress of the house, the floor of which is six and a half to 
seven feet lower than the kitchen ceiling. The staircase itself 
down which Mevrouw comes every morning is worthy of some 
attention. It is a fine piece of woodwork, though in a house 
never patrician, in oak black with age, with curious carvings 
on the newel posts and with, for brackets supporting the bal- 
cony, the figures of clowns bent double and with bread loaves 
on their heads for cushions. I have not an idea of the names 
of the kitchen utensils. The Dutch housewife seems to use 
six brass or copper or pewter things where an American cook 
uses one and that of humble tin. There is a wide shelf over 
the door whereon great platters stand and catch the sunlight. 
There are cupboards filling an end of the room, behind whose 
small-paned glass doors all sorts of shining things gleam. 
This I have noticed ; the steak broiler is curiously elaborate 
and decorative in its pattern, according with the Dutch feel- 
ing that the best is not too good for the kitchen. Breakfast 
in Hoorn is a matter of state and ceremony. I have not 
yet been able to satisfy myself whether the manner in which 
Mevrouw spreads the table is her usual custom, or is adopted 
through a conservative hesitation at trying to learn the real 
wishes of a person whose Dutch is barbarous and limited. 
In either event, the row of alcohol lamps in old Delft ware 
which stretches across one whole side of the table could hardly 
be paralleled out of the Netherlands. Over one lamp the 
coffee is kept hot, over another the tea, over a third there is 
chocolate, and the fourth and fifth provide respectively for 
boiling milk and for an odd little table kettle, in which one is 
expected to cook for one’s self the matutinal eggs which are 
brought into the dining-room in the state in which they were 
left by the hen. The Dutch bread is as good as one finds 
anywhere in Europe, quite equal to the Parisian and much 
better than the average in Germany. The coffee and bread 
which satisfies the Frenchman and German—who agree if in 
nothing else in their morning meals—is no breakfast for the 
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“heartier” Dutchman. Cheese in two or three different 
stages of oldness is added, dried beef, probably wurst, and 
almost certainly the small dried fish called skat, which all 
Holland eats at all times and which women often carry in their 
pockets as small boys carry apples. Even in Holiand one does 
not arrive at the chops or steak of the Briton. Her butter is 
a tender point with the Dutch housewife. I have known one 
to bring in a pan holding twenty-five or thirty pounds from the 
dairy to set before a man who had refused it, in convincing 
proof of its excellence, and to see her long pendant earrings 
little by little stop shaking, and the flaps of her white lawn 
cap cease to assert themselves aggressively, and the creases 
go out of her forehead and the smile come back to her 
eyes as she slowly becomes assured that it was butter in 
general, and not her butter in particular against which 
a prejudice was entertained, was worth a journey to look 
upon. Mevrouw’s dining-room has a great cupboard which 
extends nearly the length of it and reaches from floor to 
ceiling. It is a fine old cupboard, flush with the wall, and 
with doors big and little opening into it at intervals. Per- 
haps I ought rather to call it a series of cupboards. The 
wood is dark oak, and some of the small, square panels open, 
without visible knobs or handles, upon semi-secret recesses 
wherein are stored favorite bits of china. On ahigh, narrow 
shelf over the tiled fireplace are displayed Delft plates with 
others which, I suspect, a Dutch sea-captain brought home 
from the Indies. The ware which is used every day is thin 
and white, with gold bands, such as was the pride of house- 
wives thirty or forty years ago. Her napkins have been 
bleached snowy white on the grass just outside the town, and 
they are big enough almost for tablecloths. May one invite 
you to look into a bedroom in North Holland? You will 
never sleep in it soundly unless your nerves are quieter than 
those of most Americans, for the chimes of the village 
churches play bars from old songs every fifteen minutes the 
day and night through, and, as they seldom agree very well 
about the time, some sort of bell is sounding almost without 
interval. The five windows of Mevrouw’s room are polished 
till they are all a-smile. Each window has its spotless 
curtains and its shade of soft white linen, which is raised and 
lowered by a most complicated system of cords and rings, to 
the complete understanding of which, any but a native must 
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give the study of a lifetime. The candle chandelier, with its 
glass pendants, is nearly always in process of wiping. Were 
there no mirrors, the polished mahogany doors of the ward- 
robe would answer very tolerably. No bed appears, but in 
one corner is a door opening upon a closet, within which one 
gets a glimpse of white draperies. How the bed was intro- 
duced into the closet, unless like the bunch of grapes in the 
bottle it grew there, is beyond telling, for the fine linen cur- 
tains hang from an oval piece above its middle, which expands 
above them in a somewhat rudely carved model of a ship, 
too big, it would seem, to go through the narrow doorway. 
The most interesting room in a North Holland house is the 
attic, which is used almost invariably as a linen store-room. 
Even in these degenerate days the chests are kept full, though 
the linen, which is in constant use, is not stored in drawers or 
boxes but is piled, under the high sloping roof, on shelves. On 
the last occasion when I followed Mevrouw up stairs, she had 
underwear, enough for half a regiment, out of its coffers, hung 
on lines in the huge, dim room airing. To get an idea of home 
life in Holland outside the cities, one should see something of 
the farm houses as they lie along the canals in North Holland, 
each set back a little from the waterway and cut off from the 
world by its own little moat and often its own tiny draw- 
bridge. The grazing land which lies about it may be treeless 
and monotonous ; but the farm house has on all four sides its 
heavy screen of willows. The roof is thatched, except in 
front, where tiles and thatch are combined in odd, elaborate 
patterns. Holland is the only country on the continent where 
women do not work in the fields, the heart and soul even of 
the peasant going all the more zealously into the concoction 
of cinnamon cakes, (“Kaneelkoekjes”) and “ poffertjes.” 
As years go by one nation becomes more and more like 
another, but the Dutch housewife remains the same. 


Across Lake Titicaca....Fannie B. Ward....Philadelphia Record 

Afloat on Lake Titicaca! However pleased the traveler 
may be to find himself sailing the highest navigable water on 
the globe, he must pay the price of many discomforts for his 
rare experience. Not only is there sirroche to contend with, 
which make a nervous person feel as if grim death were clutch- 
ing his heart-strings with icy fingers and piling a thousand 
pounds weight upon his chest, while all the blood in the body 
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seems to fill the head to bursting, crimsoning the face and 
leaving the lower extremities cold as ice, but the most 
weather-beaten voyager is bound to suffer all the pangs of 
sea-sickness, though he may have circumnavigated the globe 
without a qualm of it. Consulting a map of South America, 
you find Titicaca about midway down the continent, but only 
325 miles inland from the Pacific. It lies at an altitude of 
12,550 feet above the level of the sea, in an enormous basin, 
whose eastern border is bounded by the loftiest cordillera of 
the Andes, an unbroken, untrodden, snow-crowned wall, sev- 
eral of whose peaks rival Chimborazo in height and sublimity. 
In shape the lake is an irregular oval, extending almost due 
north and south, 120 miles long, its greatest width being 
about 57 miles. It has an average depth of 1000 feet, but in 
many places line and plummet have failed to find the bottom. 
Though many rivers, fed by mountain snows, flow into it, 
there is no visible outlet except the Desaguadero River, a 
broad, deep, swift, but not turbulent stream, 170 miles long, 
which itself has many tributaries and a fall of 500 feet and 
discharges into Lake Aullagus, away to the southward. Of 
the latter lake very little is known except that it has no outlet 
to the sea unless it be subterranean, though receiving the 
drainage of the great upper basin and having several other 
powerful feeders besides the Desaguadero. During rainy 
seasons and dry, its water always remains at precisely the 
same depth, though no fewer than nine considerable streams 
flow into it. Lake Titicaca never freezes over, whatever the 
weather, though even in summer time ice frequently forms 
near the shore, where the bays are shallow. This mysterious 
body of water exercises a very marked and important influ- 
ence on the climate of this cold region, being always from 
ten to twelve degrees Fahrenheit warmer than the surround- 
ing atmosphere. Its islands and peninsulas feel this influence 
most perceptibly, and corn and barley ripen upon them, 
though on the mainland hereabouts they never reach maturity. 
The steamers, which by tight squeezing accommodate twenty- 
four passengers each, are of roo tons burden. Being never 
heavily loaded, they roll and tremble and toss about on the 
stormy waves in a way calculated to appall the stoutest heart 
and upset the strongest stomach, while winds howl, shriek 
and moan among the rigging, like a legion of lost spirits, or 
as if the angry gods of Titicaca Island, whose temples the 
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Europeans have destroyed, were in revengeful pursuit. Going 
straight across from Chililaya to Puno, the trip is only 110 
miles, and is usually made in twelve or fourteen hours, but 
one can get quite enough of it in that time, I assure you. 
The little steamers, that required ten years in the building, 
were brought piecemeal over the mountains on the backs of 
mules, before the day of the railroad, much as Cortez carried 
his historic ships from Vera Cruz to the lakes of Tenochititlan. 
Their state-rooms are the smallest that can possibly be made 
to accommodate human beings, and along the walls of the 
salon, which serves both for dining and smoking- room, 
are cushioned benches which “let out” at night into 
two tiers of tolerably comfortable berths. Titicaca has several 
considerable bays extending inland, notably those of Puno, 
Achacache and Huancane. There are eight habitable islands 
in Lake Titicaca, viz.: Titicaca, Coati, Soto, Amantene, Ta- 
queli, Aputo, Campanario and Toquare. The largest of them 
is Titicaca, six miles long by about four miles wide, high, 
bare and rugged in outline. This is the celebrated ‘‘ Sacred 
Island” of the Incas. Another of the islands, which is also 
about six miles long, but not so broad as Titicaca, was for- 
merly the Siberia, or Dry Tortugas, of Peru, to which crimi- 
nals were banished for life, or for stated periods. Besides a 
large colony of prisoners, there was, and still is an Indian 
village at one end of it. On the main land nearest to this 
Tortugas is an Aymara village, which a few years ago num- 
bered nearly rooo Indians. A philanthropic English physician, 
filled with a desire to elevate the condition of the Aymaras, 
went, with his wife and family, to live in this settlement. 
The latter resented the intrusion, and caused the whole family 
to be murdered in their beds. The Government sent out 
a body of troops who massacred more than half the people 
of the village, to teach them better manners in the line of 
hospitality, and as a warning to the other Indian settlements. 
The saddest of all the islands in Lake Titicaca is one very 
near to Puno, called San Estevan (Saint Stephen), which has 
become a Protestant graveyard. Many years ago, from some 
unknown reason, a Spaniard, who fell during the war for inde- 
pendence, was buried here. A queer old monument marks the 
spot, built up of small, rough stones, in shape of a short, fat 
Cleopatra’s needle. Close beside this is the grave of Captain 
Pemberton, an English skipper, who. commanded the first boat 
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on the lake, and who, being a heretic, could not be buried in 
consecrated ground. It is said that even this barren rock 
was begrudged him for a burial place, the pious natives 
threatening to dig him up and scatter his bones abroad. 


Taj Mahal..... The Most Beautiful Building on Earth....Pearson’s Weekly 

In addition to the tallest mountain in the world, India 
boasts of the most beautiful building, the finest echo, the 
tallest column, and the largest church in the world. Of 
course, the all-absorbing object of interest to tourists is that 
marvelous building, the Taj Mahal, at Agra. The Taj is 
undeniably the greatest architectural wonder in the world 
to-day. In regard to color and design the interior ranks first in 
the world for purely decorative workmanship, while the per- 
fect symmetry of the exterior can never be forgotten by the 
beholder, nor the aérial grace of its domes, rising like marble 
bubbles into the clear sky. Of it Bayard Taylor said: “If 
there were nothing else in India, this alone would repay the 
journey. The distant view of this matchless edifice satisfied 
me that its fame is well deserved. So pure, so gloriously 
perfect did it appear that I almost feared to approach it lest 
the charm should be broken.” The main quadrangle, 1,000 
by 1,860 feet, is of red sandstone, finely carved and trimmed 
with marble. Upon entering the quadrangle by the entrance 
from the preliminary court without, the visitor finds himself 
in a charming garden laid out with trees, shrubs, flowers, 
fountains, etc., all in keeping with the memorial nature of the 
place. Looking down on avenues of dark, beautiful cypresses 
he sees that miracle of beauty, the Taj, with its pure, white 
walls, inlaid with every kind of oriental gem, and its great 
marble dome towering to supernal heights. It rests upon a 
marble platform 313 feet square and about 20 feet high, which, 
in turn, rests upon a red sandstone platform, 964 feet by 329 
feet in dimensions. At each end of the sandstone platform 
are mosques, themselves rare works of art. The Taj was 
built by Shah Jehan as a tomb for his favorite begum— 
Mumtaz Mahal. This woman was evidently a great Indian 
beauty, if one may judge from her picture. Her name Mum- 
taz, was abbreviated into Taz, and this has become corrupted 
into the present form Taj. The work of construction was 
begun in 1630, and continued for twenty-two years, during 
which time 20,000 laborers were constantly employed. Its 
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cost, in our money, would be several millions. The following 
inscription, translated from the sarcophagus, in which the 
remains of Shah Jehan now repose, beside those of his be- 
loved queen, contain a good deal of information, so that it is 
worth quoting entire :—‘“‘The magnificent tomb of the King, 
inhabitant of the two paradises, Rizan and Khuid, the most 
sublime sitter on the throne of Illeayn (the starry heaven), 
dweller in Ferdos (paradise), Shah Jehan Padishah-i-Gazi; 
peace to his remains—heaven is for him. 7 = = 
From this transitory world eternity has marched him off to 
the next. Among the workmen who came to assist in the 
building the Taj were the head master, Isa Muharmad, whose 
salary was 1,000 rupees a month; the illuminator, Amarnund 
Khan, an inhabitant of Jhiraz, also 1,000 a month. A great 
many workmen were employed from Turkey, Persia, Delhi, 
Cuttack and the Punjab, who received salaries of from 100 
to 500 rupeesa month. (It must be remembered that was ina 
country where wages vary from three to six rupees a month). 
The white marble came from Jeypore, in Rajpootana; the 
yellow from the banks of the Nerbudda. A square yard of the 
latter cost forty rupees. The black marble came from a place 
called Charkoh, and cost ninety rupees per square yard. The 
crystal came from China—570 rupees per square yard. The 
jasper from Punjab. The cornelian from Bagdad. The tor- 
quoise from Thibet. The agata from Yemen. The lapis- 
lazuli from Ceylon—1,156 rupees per square yard. The coral 
from Arabia and the Red Sea. The garnets from Bundel- 
cund, The diamonds from Pannah, in Bundelcund. The 
plum-pudding stone from Paisilmere. The rock spar from 
the Nerbudda. The loadstone from Gwalior. The onyx 
from Persia. The chalcedony from Villais. The amethyst 
from Persia. The sapphires from Lunka (Ceylon). And the 
red sandstone, of which 114,000 cartloads aere used, from 
Fettehpore Sikin. Many other stones were also used in the 
inlaying of the flowers, which have no name in our language. 
Most of them were received in lieu of tribute from different 
nations under the Emperor’s rule, or were presented by the 
different rajahs or nawabs, either voluntarily or otherwise.” 
The immense amount of work involved in bringing these 
materials together can scarcely be imagined. It must be 
remembered that the Taj was built in days before railways. 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 





Roustabouts’ Song....William G. Eggleston....Chicago Herald 
Wake up, niggers, straighten out yo’ backs, 
Don’t you hyear dat whistle blow ? 
Wake up, niggers, loosen up yo’ jints, 
An’ git dat freight asho’. 
De night’s comin’ on an’ de jew draps is fallin’— 
Niggers, tote dat freight ; 
De sun’s gwine down an’ de whipperwill is callin’— 
Niggers, tote dat freight. 
Wake up, niggers, we’s gwine rqun’ de ben’, 
W’at mek yo’ walk so slow? 
Wake up, niggers, ’fo’ de boat hits de bank, 
Or de mate will cuss yo’, sho’. 
March up de stage plank, ready fer ter lan’— 
Hist dat heavy freight ; 
Hol’ dat line in yo’ strong right han’— 
Hist dat heavy freight. 


Wake up, niggers, de landin’s in sight, 
Dat sun’s er sinkin’ low; 
Wake up, niggers, de backin’ bell’s ringin’, 
An’ hustle dat freight asho’. 
You better git ter wuk, kaze de mate is er callin’— 
Niggers, tote dat freight ; 
De boat’s backin’ roun’ an de captain is haulin’— 
Niggers, tote dat freight. 


The Raggedy Man....James Whitcomb Riley....Century 
Oh, the Raggedy Man! He works for Pa; 
An’ he’s the goodest man ever you saw ! 
He comes to our house every day, 
An’ waters the horses an’ feeds ’em hay ; 
An’ he opens the shed—an’ we all ist laugh 
When he drives out our little old wobble-ly calf! 
An’ nen, ef our hired girl says he can, 
He milks the cow for ’Lizabuth Ann. 

Ain’t he a’ awful good Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 
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W’y, the Raggedy Man—he'’s ist so good 

He splits the kindlin’ an’ chops the wood ; 

An’ nen he spades in our garden, too, 

An’ does most things ’at boys can’t do. 

He clumbed clean up in our big tree 

An’ shook a’ apple down fer me! 

An’ nother ’n’, too, fer "Lizabuth Ann! 

An’ ’nother ’n’, too, for the Raggedy Man! 
Ain’t he a’ awful kind Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


An’ the Raggedy Man he knows most rhymes 
An’ tells em, ef I be good, sometimes— 
Knows ‘bout Giunts, an’ Griffuns, an’ Elves, 


An’ the Squidgicum-Squees ’at swallers theirselves ! 


An’ wite by the pump in our pasture-lot, 
He showed me the hole ’at the Wunks is got 
’At lives way deep in the ground, an’ can 
Turn into me—er ’Lizabuth Ann! 
Ain’t he a funny old Raggedy Man? 
Raggedy ! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


The Raggedy Man—one time, when he 

Was makin’ a little bow-’n’-arry fer me, 

Says, “When you're big like your Pa is, 

Air you go’ to keep a fine store like his, 

An’ be a rich merchunt, an’ wear fine clothes ? 

Er what air you go’ to be, goodness knows !”” 

An’ nen he laughed at ’Lizabuth Ann, 

An’ I says, “’m go’ to be a Raggedy Man— 
I’m ist go’ to be a nice Raggedy Man!” 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


My Ol’ Dad....Ella Higginson....West Shore 
How I wisht thet m’ ol’ daddy 
Cud come back hyer jest t’night! 
See me togged up, peert ’n’ sassy, 
Cheeks s’ red ’n’ eyes s’ bright ; 
Dancin’ hyer afore th’ footlights, 
Queen of uh vari’ty show; 
Wudn’t he be mighty tickled? 
Lawsy! Bet! I tell yuh so! 
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Ust ter wear er pink sun bunnit, 
W’en I was er little gell, 
Runnin’ out t’ dad ’t noontime, 
Toatin’ water from th’ well. 
How is ol’ blue eyes ’ud sparkul, 
W’en h’ed ketch me this-a-way, 
"N’ cry ‘‘Ho! m’ pink sun bunnit! 
Want t’ ride up awn th’ hay?” 


Then he’d boost me awn th’ wag’n, 
With ’n “ Oopee daisy, pet!” 
"N’ I'd cuddle in th’ tim’thy, 
Ther’ t’ worry, fume, ’n’ fret ; 
"N’ m’ dad ’ud whoop th’ horses, 
Moppin’ off ‘is wrinkled brow, 
With ‘is queer old yaller hankcher— 
I kin almos’ see ’m now! 


Lawsy! Lawsy! M’ ol’ daddy 
Hez been dead nigh fifteen year, 
"N’ I’ve hed sech hard times, tell yuh ; 
Long time sence I shed er tear. 
B’t I wisht ’e cud come back hyer, 
See me dressed up, spick ’n’ span, 
Flow’rs ’n’ feathers wher’ the bunnit 
Ust ter keep off all th’ tan. 


Mebbe, though, ’e wudn’t know me, 
’"N’ ’t most ’ud break m’ heart, 
Ef ’e shud look disapprovin’, 

After all these years uhpart ! 
’Fraid this glare ’ud hurt ’is ol’ eyes, 
’N’ this music din ’is ears ; 

’Fraid I cudn’t see ’is wrinkles 
"Cause m’ eyes ’s full o’ tears. 





“Wait till yuh grow up, m’ petty!” 
Dad, ’e often ust ter say ; 
“°N’ yuh’ll marry some rich laddie 
As’ll dress yuh peert ’n’ gay.” 
Poor ol’ dad !—I’ve got th’ dressin’, 
Sat’ns, silks ’n’ jewels—yet— 


What’s thet? “Look er little brighter ? "— 





Don’ I wisht I cud ferget ! 
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SCIENCE, INVENTION, INDUSTRY. 





Koch and his Consumption Cure....An Interview....N. Y. Sun 


Prof. Koch, whose discovery of the bacillus tuberculosis 
has startled the world, is, as ever, from early morning until far 
into the night, at his laboratory in the Kloster Strasse. It is 
here, it may be said, with his assistants, but ten years ago the 
science of bacteriology, which has already scored such epoch- 
making triumphs, was born. I will endeavor to picture to 
you the appearance of the man whose name will goin history 
and story, echoing down the years when the great ones of this 
world have long been forgotten, for his fame is built on the 
solid rock of science. He is small, not more than five feet 
five inches in height, but sturdily built. His hair is turning 
gray. His features are distinctly commonplace. His eyes, 
once wonderfully sharp and penetrating, were formerly his 
strong feature. They were gray, large, and luminous; but 
hours of microscopic work daily, through a long series of 
years, have robbed them of their brightness as weil as much 
of their charm and power. He must now wear at all times 
triplex glasses of great power, which disfigure his appear- 
ance, and give him the particular stern, uncompromising look 
which at first half-frightens his patients to death, then inspires 
them with confidence, and finally with hero- worshipping idol- 
atry. Before leaving the Professor, to describe the success 
and limitations of the new treatment, I must mention the 
shocking change in his personal appearance which has taken 
place during the arduous work of the last six months. One 
would hardly recognize in him the healthy man I left him 
hardly a year ago. His complexion is stale and his skin dry 
as parchment. Even his assistants, who see him every day, 
are astounded and full of anxious forebodings, to which this 
change gives rise. They whisper to one another that the 
Professor will have to spare himself more, and in fact, several 
of them believe that during the last six months the Professor 
has lived so constantly in an atmosphere impregnated with 
tubercular bacilli that finally his lungs have been attacked also. 
‘*T shall endeavor to be short and concise in my statement,” 
said the Professor, as he kindly proceeded to fulfil the prom- 
ise he made a week ago. ‘‘ You have seen for yourself the 
treatment in practice. I will therefore give some facts as to 
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its origin, and also outline my hopes and my fears as to its 
efficacy as far as one can, speaking in the abstract and in 
this early stage of its development. I discovered the tuber- 
cular bacillus eight years ago. It was at first warmly 
disputed, but it is now generally admitted. I have ever 
since then been engaged in the study of the deadly parasite, 
and have been endeavoring to obtain an inoculating fluid 
which would kill the bacilli and bring about a sufficiently 
strong and healthy local reaction to expel them from the 
body without at the same time destroying healthy organisms. 
Of course, this latter has been the difficulty. There is very 
little use of my saying just now what the inoculating fluid is 
or how I obtained it. It has cost me years of my life, and I 
purpose to retain the secret for a few weeks longer from pub- 
licity, though it is already known to my assistants and to 
many of my professional friends. Its preparation demands 
infinite pains and exactness, and it is being prepared by my 
assistant, Dr. Libbertz, to whom I have confided this impor- 
tant part of my work. I believe I am discreet on this subject, 
with good and sufficient reason. The experience of prema- 
ture disclosures has made me wise. I calculate I have 
wasted one year of my life in combating some captious and 
not perfectly conscientious critics of my original work. Were 
I to publish how the first stage of the discovery was made, 
the exact ingredients and the method of the preparation of 
the fluid, thousands of medical men from Moscow to Buenos 
Ayres would to-morrow be engaged in concocting it, and 
injecting it, too, for that matter. I think I am right in sup- 
posing, as I do, that more than half these gentlemen are 
incompetent to prepare the fluid which, with special study and 
special opportunities, it has taken me a year to prepare. 
Then these experiments might cause incalculable harm to 
thousands of innocent patients and at the same time bring 
into discredit a system of treatment which, I believe, will 
prove a boon to all mankind.” Then the Professor added 
earnestly and warmly: ‘‘I believe I havethe right to demand 
that the first experiments in its use shall be made before my 
own eyes, and with the tools which I have made and ‘tested.’ 
If these experiments turn out successfully, then the medical 
world will find me and my devoted assistants only too ready 
to initiate them into the intricacies of the treatment without 
the least reserve. But until then, although it seems perhaps 
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selfish, I really claim it is our duty and the purest unselfish- 
ness. In the mean time I advise them to be very chary as to 
the statements which appear in the press regarding our pro- 
gress. And right here I will speak about the poor child who died 
in Doctor Levy’s clinic ‘under Koch’s treatment ’ as the papers 
had it. Now, this statement, like most misstatements, has a 
grain of truth in it. The poor child had the most terrible 
case of lupus I have ever seen, while her physical condition 
was next door to dying. She was the child of a pair of pau- 
pers, and they had not been able even to slacken the progress 
of the disease by giving her proper afd sufficient nourishment. 
When brought into the clinic she was in a hopeless, almost a 
dying, state, and at any moment, when the disease reached 
some vital organ, death was to be expected. Dr. Levy stated 
the case bluntly to the parents, and told them inoculation 
could do no good, and yet no harm. At the same time he 
would Jike to make the inoculation, as in no case could the 
child live a week, and in case of her death he would like to 
have the opportunity of studying the effect of the inoculation 
pathologically. ‘They consented. The inoculation of two 
milligrammes of the fluid was made, and in three days the 
child died. The pathological report, which has not yet been 
completed, will be invaluable to us at thismoment. Nowwe 
will sum up the results of the treatment so far in the cases in 
which the physical condition of the patient was good. Lupus 
has yielded easily to the inoculating treatment, even when 
the cases have been of many years’ standing. The bacilli 
have been destroyed completely after a number of injections, 
of course, varying with each case, and the web of lupus has in 
some cases been sloughed off, but in the majority it has been 
easily removed surgically. The narbe or star which marks 
the spot where it existed is not so large or the disfigurement 
anything like so great as is the case with the sharp spoon 
treatment in which the tissue is scooped out. Consequently 
the danger of lessening the usefulness of the affected limb is 
much less, and I think the danger of a recurrence is also les- 
sened. Now, as to the effect upon living tuberculosis. 
Though the disclosure is premature, I will tell just how we 
stand. I have twenty patients with whom I personally follow 
the treatment minutely, and they represent (and I have, of 
course, chosen them on this account) the graduated stages 
of the disease. In fifteen of these patients the bacilli have 
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completely disappeared from the sputa. They have gained 
much in weight, itt general appearance, and in spirits, which 
last isa not to be neglected symptom. In the remaining five 
cases I regret to say there is not the slightest indication that 
the ordinary course of the disease has been stopped. These 
are cases in which I found already large cavities in the lungs. 
In these the cough, the rattle in the throat, and the almost 
undiminished number of bacilli in the sputa continues. All 
of these symptoms, I repeat, have disappeared in the other 
cases. Of course, nothing can be considered final yet, the 
first injection to a human being having only been made 
seventy days ago. I hope for good results in all cases in 
which the vital organs are intact.” It is impossible for me to 
reproduce here Prof. Koch’s modest, shrinking manner and 
the skillful way in which he avoids all personal mention of 
himself in relating the story of his unique medical discovery. 
The patients in the Charitée and the private clinics worship 
him like a god. When he appears in their wards he is hailed 
as a deliverer. I, myself, saw a patient stoop down swiftly 
and kiss his hand, which homage, however, made the Pro- 
fessor very angry. I find I have nothing to add to the dis- 
coverer’s own relation of the results of his new treatment 
except to accentuate the fact that it is most modest and 
almost pessimistic in view of the results which have been 
obtained. It is unpleasant to read the frivolous comments of 
the French press, and the comparison they make with Pasteur. 
To-day Koch spoke in the highest terms of his great confrére, 
“We both began to study bacteriology about the same 
time, but we came to it by different ways. He began with 
chemistry, J with botany and the study of plant parasites.” 
* * * * * * * 

Professor Koch, in his article in the Deutsche Medin- 
ische Wochenschrift, says that he is, as yet, unprepared to 
indicate the source from which the curative matter is derived. 
Neither is he ready to explain the method of preparation. 
The reason he gives is that the experimental work has not 
yet been brought to completion. The lymph is described as 
consisting of a brownish transparent liquid. It is so prepared 
as to be proof against deterioration. When, however, it is 
diluted with water to the necessary degree for use, the matter 
is liable todecay. It is necessary, therefore, that the attenua- 
tions should be perfectly sterilized by heat and preserved in 
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wadding covering, or prepared with a solution of phenol 50 
per cent. strong. When taken into the stomach the curative 
matter proves to have no effect. It must be applied sub- 
cutaneously by means of a valveless syringe. The kind of a 
syringe recommended by Professor Koch is one furnished 
with a small hollow rubber ball. In thousands of cases, he 
says, where it has been used for sub-cutaneous injections, not 
a single abscess resulted. When the curative matter is ap- 
plied to a patient the usual course is to inject under the skin 
of the back, between the shoulder blade and in the proximity 
of the loins. His experiments show that human beings are 
much more susceptible to the effect of the new substance 
than are guinea pigs, which have been largely used in the 
course of the investigations. Two cubic centimeters of the 
fluid applied to a guinea pig produced little, if any, apparent 
effect. Twenty-five hundredths of a cubic centimeter, how- 
ever, intensely affected a healthy full grown man, who was sub- 
jected to experiment. Professor Koch experimented with the 
fluid upon hisown body, and describes the effect. He injected 
twenty-five hundredths of a cubic centimeter of the fluid 
under the skin of his upper arm. Three or four hours after 
the injection was made he experienced a contraction of the 
limbs and a marked feeling of lassitude. At the same time 
he felt a desire to cough, together with difficulty of breath- 
ing. These symptoms increased rapidly, and in the fifth hour 
he experienced an unusually violent rigor. The shivering 
lasted for nearly an hour, and was accompanied with nausea 
and vomiting. The temperature of his body rose to 39.6 
centigrade. After a period of twelve hours the symptoms 
began to abate, the temperature of the body declined, and 
on the following day resumed its normal degree. The heavi- 
ness of the limbs and the feeling of lassitude, however, con- 
tinued for some days, during which time the point on his arm 
at which the injection was made continued to be painful and 
remained red. The experiments so far conducted show that 
the lowest limit of effective strength of the fluid in a healthy 
human body is one-hundredth of a cubic centimeter. When 
this amount is applied to a healthy human subject it pro- 
duces little or no reaction. The same result follows when 
fluid of this strength is applied to diseased persons who are 
suffering from other than tuberculous affections; but in per- 
sons affected with tuberculosis the same quantity produces a 
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strong, general and local reaction. The general reaction 
consists of an attack of fever, which usually begins with 
shivering, the temperature of the body rises to over 39, and 
in some instances even to 41 centigrade. At the same time 
pains in the limbs are noticeable. The patient coughs, 
experiences much irritation and great exhaustion. Some 
patients also suffer nausea and vomiting. In some cases 
there is noticed a slight icteric (jaundice-like) coloring, or 
exanthema, resembling measles, on the chest or neck. The 
symptoms just described begin to manifest themselves four 
or five hours after the injection of the curative substance 
They last from 12 to 15 hours. The patient is not much 
affected by the attack induced by the fluid, and after it is 
over feels comparatively well; even better, in fact, than 
before the injection. The reaction produced in the internal 
organs, especially the lungs, when the curative substance 
is injected, is not, of course, open to observation, apart from 
the increased expectoration and cough. Professor Koch 
expresses the belief that his remedy will certainly prove 
a cure for incipient phthisis. Whether, however, the cure 
will be final and definite has not, he says, been clearly proved. 
Further experiments and continued use of the remedy will be 
necessary to determine this question. The curative proper- 
ties of the new remedy, Professor Koch declares, are of still 
greater importance for diagnosis. What the fluid kills is not 
the tubercular bacillus, but the tubercular tissue. This fact 
indicates the well defined limits which the efficacy of the 
remedy will be able to reach. In other words, it can only 
influence living tuberculous tissue. It has no effect whatever 
on dead tissue, such as decayed caseous matter, necrotic 
bones and the like. More than this, it produces no effect 
upon the tissues which have been already killed by the appli- 
cation of the remedy. It is quite possible that such dead 
tissue may still contain living tubercular bacilli. These may 
then be either expelled with the necrotic tissue, or it may be 
that under special circumstances they may again invade adja- 
cent living tissues. It follows, therefore, that tuberculous 
tissue that is still living must first be made to decay. When 
this has been accomplished every effort must be made to 
remove the dead matter by surgery. In cases where this is 
impossible and secretion can only slowly proceed by the self- 
help of the organism threatened, the living tissue must at 
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the same time be protected by continual applications of the 
remedy so as to guard against the re-immigration of the para- 
sites. Patients with pronounced tuberculosis of the lungs have 
proved far more susceptible to the remedy than those suffer- 
ing with surgical tubercular affections. Asa general-rule the 
coughing and expectorations are increased somewhat after the 
first injections. ‘Then they become gradually less, and, in 
the most favorable cases, will ultimately wholly disappear. 
In the cases experimented upon under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Koch, the expectorations gradually lost their purulent 
property and assumed a mucous character. The number of 
bacilli expelled usually decreases only when the expectora- 
tions begin tc assume the mucous appearance. The bacilli 
then disappear entirely for a time, but on occasions again 
appear until expectoration totally ceases. At the same time 
the night sweats cease, the patients begin to look better and 
to increase in weight. Patients who have been treated in the 
early stages of phthisis have all been freed from morbid 
symptoms within from four to six weeks, when they may be 
regarded as healed. Consumptives with large cavities in their 
lungs will probably only experience benefit from the new rem- 
edy in exceptional cases, though most cases show temporary 
improvement. Professor Koch deprecates the mechanical 
and indiscriminate application of the remedy. He holds that 
it would be preferable that the treatment should be applied 
in suitable institutions, where careful observation would be 
possible. In all cases he emphasizes the necessity of early 
treatment. Only in incipient stages of disease, he declares, 
can the remedy fully develop its efficacy. 


Making Iron Pipes....The New Process....St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

During our age of great inventions it requires exceedingly 
striking events in order to arouse a general, wide-spread inter- 
est ; but the technical wonder of which this article treats has 
filled even the technical world, which is accustomed to unu- 
sual and important occurrences, with speechless astonishment. 
We have long been able to mold iron and steel like wax 
under the steam forges of our iron-works, but to witness these 
materials, to which the quality of massiveness adheres at all 
times, reduced to pulp and twisted like a girl’s hair in curl 
papers, so to speak, did not seem comprehensive at first to 
even our modern engineers. Forsooth, what is Vulcan’s forge 
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in our days! Heretofore in the manufacture of pipes, the 
metal at white heat was rolled into a sheet between two hard 
parallel moving rolls and then riveted and soldered together. 
Where unusual solidity was required, the pipes were drilled by 
the galvanic process relatively. Some years ago the intelli- 
gence was spread abroad of a successful effort of rolling iron 
pipes immediately out of pig iron by means of a peculiar 
method, so that the resistive power of the article surpassed 
the former product five or six times. This intelligence was 
received with distrust everywhere, and it increased, of course, 
because the product so announced was not forthcoming in the 
market. But now the inventors of this new process, the 
Mannesmann Brothers, have come before the public with a 
thoroughly developed and ripened method and the technical 
possibility for the most varied constructions has suddenly 
reached a wide scope. The miracle has been accomplished 
quietly and silently. In the Mannesmann machine the rolls 
are covered with spiral or cochleated depressions and quar- 
ter-rounds, and incline to one another at an angle. Their 
motion can be regulated in various directions, causing a 
shifting and dislocation of material. Now, when a metal 
bar at white heat is inserted between the rolls and prevented 
from following the above-named impulse, they (the rolls) 
take away with them the surface of the bar, leaving the ker- 
nel behind. Reuleaux, the first interpreter of the new method 
describes it in the following terse words: “The metal bar or 
pig is skinned.” It is thus the pipe is made. Where the rolls 
do not take hold no hollow space, of course, is produced, It 
is possible, therefore, to make closed pipes which have never 
been opened. It was also ascertained that they contain a 
mixture of 99 per cent. hydrogen and 1 per cent. nitrogen, and 
that these gases were drained from the iron through the high 
pressure to which it was subjected. The Mannesmann pipes 
show a singular construction. One can see at a glance that 
the metal fibres are intertwined spirally, so to speak, which 
increases the cohesion of the smallest parts considerably. 
The calculations based upon the tests and trials resulted in 
the knowledge that the new material can be subjected to a 
pressure of 4,000 atmosphere, which means that every square 
centimeter of the pipe can bear the weight of 4,000 kilograms. 
But one must see the crushing, overwhelming power with 
which these machines work! The inventors succeeded in 
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the night sweats cease, the patients begin to look better and 
to increase in weight. Patients who have been treated in the 
early stages of phthisis have all been freed from morbid 
symptoms within from four to six weeks, when they may be 
regarded as healed. Consumptives with large cavities in their 
lungs will probably only experience benefit from the new rem- 
edy in exceptional cases, though most cases show temporary 
improvement. Professor Koch deprecates the mechanical 
and indiscriminate application of the remedy. He holds that 
it would be preferable that the treatment should be applied 
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possible. In all cases he emphasizes the necessity of early 
treatment. Only in incipient stages of disease, he declares, 
can the remedy fully develop its efficacy. - 
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sual and important occurrences, with speechless astonishment. 
We have long been able to mold iron and steel like wax 
under the steam forges of our iron-works, but to witness these 
materials, to which the quality of massiveness adheres at all 
times, reduced to pulp and twisted like a girl's hair in curl 
papers, so to speak, did not seem comprehensive at first to 
even our modern engineers. Forsooth, what is Vulcan’s forge 
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in our days! Heretofore in the manufacture of pipes, the 
metal at white heat was rolled into a sheet between two hard 
parallel moving rolls and then riveted and soldered together. 
Where unusual solidity was required, the pipes were drilled by 
the galvanic process relatively. Some years ago the intelli- 
gence was spread abroad of a successful effort of rolling iron 
pipes immediately out of pig iron by means of a peculiar 
method, so that the resistive power of the article surpassed 
the former product five or six times. This intelligence was 
received with distrust everywhere, and it increased, of course, 
because the product so announced was not forthcoming in the 
market. But now the inventors of this new process, the 
Mannesmann Brothers, have come before the public with a 
thoroughly developed and ripened method and the technical 
possibility for the most varied constructions has suddenly 
reached a wide scope. The miracle has been accomplished 
quietly and silently. In the Mannesmann machine the rolls 
are covered with spiral or cochleated depressions and quar- 
ter-rounds, and incline to one another at an angle. Their 
motion can be regulated in various directions, causing a 
shifting and dislocation of material. Now, when a metal 
bar at white heat is inserted between the rolls and prevented 
from following the above-named impulse, they (the rolls) 
take away with them the surface of the bar, leaving the ker- 
nel behind. Reuleaux, the first interpreter of the new method 
describes it in the following terse words: “The metal bar or 
pig is skinned.” It is thus the pipe is made. Where the rolls 
do not take hold no hollow space, of course, is produced. It 
is possible, therefore, to make closed pipes which have never 
been opened. It was also ascertained that they contain a 
mixture of 99 per cent. hydrogen and 1 per cent. nitrogen, and 
that these gases were drained from the iron through the high 
pressure to which it was subjected. ‘The Mannesmann pipes 
show a singular construction. One can see at a glance that 
the metal fibres are intertwined spirally, so'te speak, which 
increases the cohesion of the smallest parts considerably. 
The calculations based upon the tests and trials resulted in 
the knowledge that the new material can be subjected to a 
pressure of 4,000 atmosphere, which means that every square 
centimeter of the pipe can bear the weight of 4,000 kilograms. 
But one must see the crushing, overwhelming power with 
which these machines work! The inventors succeeded in 
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constructing for this purpose fly-wheels in which it is possible 
to store from eight to ten thousand horse power, which is 
spent in the paying-off process within thirty seconds. This 
time suffices to finish a 2-inch pipe four meters in length. 
The metal is kneaded like a soft, pliable body; there is no 
form which it cannot take. The uses to which the Mannes- 
mann product can be put are very extensive, and it is really 
capable of enlarging the field of the technique in directions 
entirely new and heretofore unknown. It must seem clear to 
the layman even, that the light pipes, to which any diameter 
or any form can be given and which retain still the firmness 
of solid bars, admit of constructions that seemed impracti- 
cable up to the present time. Now perspectives are opened to 
engineers, who up to now have spent, in the planning of their 
bridges, the best powers of their intellect and genius in the 
ardent battle between the specific gravity of the material and 
its bearing; and it may well be asserted that such modern 
miracles as the Eiffel Tower and the Forth Bridge will be 
consigned to an epoch of the past. Who would have 
believed, for instance, that iron chains could be made to 
swim on the surface of the water? For the technique of arms 
and their fabrication this new method of manufacture means 
an important step in the direction of progress, for by this 
method gun-barrels, etc., can be made of minimum weight 
with the maximum of unsurpassable firmness and solidity. ’ 


Will Screws be Dropped ?.... Building Ocean Steamers....Iron 

With all our advance in design and workmanship, we are 
often painfully made aware of defects in our modern screw 
steamers. One of the most serious is the feebleness of the 
power to stop a ship, in many cases the cause of collisions. 
Another is the difficulty of preventing, in some weathers, the 
racing of the engines, and thereby causing or leading to 
breakdowns sooner or later. Another, and perhaps the most 
alarming, is the breaking of the main shaft. The long shaft- 
ing of the modern screw engine is a great source of trouble, 
chiefly from the movements of the hull; so much so that the 
shafting may be said to be always bending and this is one 
of the causes of broken shafts. At all times it is a source of 
anxiety, especially in steel ships, which yield so readily to 
strains. I propose to lay before you some of the properties 
of the water jet propeller, a system of propulsion which 
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promises to remedy most of the known defects. It is not a 
novelty. I may remark that the mode of ‘(propulsion of some 
of the oldest forms of marine creatures, the octopus, the 
cuttlefish, and others is by means of a jet of water forcibly 
discharged. The water jet propeller is a continuous jet of 
water discharged in the opposite direction to that in which 
the ship is required to go. In marine propulsion our first 
object should be safety ; secondly, comfort; thirdly, speed; 
and, fourthly, economy. I place safety first, as few will dis- 
pute the value of life. Here we have a propeller, powerful in 
stopping a ship, powerful in pumping out water accumulating 
from a leak, able to steer the ship without a rudder, a propel- 
ler that cannot race, one that can put out any fire, and one 
that cannot be fouled. The power to avoid collision, by 
sudden stoppage and reversal of the ship’s headway, is a 
power of chief importance. This power has been often 
proved with the water jet. With higher speed it becomes 
more important. Even in foggy weather a vessel might 
safely travel when the officer could see a ship’s length ahead. 
I have seen a ship propelled by the water jet brought to rest 
from full speed, in her own length. The ship can be propelled 
astern with the same force as ahead ; this is not the case with 
thescrew. Great speed without the power of stopping quickly 
is simply courting disaster. ‘There have been cases where a 
ship is said to have sunk in a few minutes after a hole has 
been made in her plates. It is quite possible with the water 
jet propeller to arrange to keep a ship afloat which would 
otherwise sink in five minutes. And not only afloat, but to 
propel her on her voyage. With the water jet propeller the 
ship can be navigated in the case of a damagedrudder. In 
the going astern there is no difficulty, as often occurs with a 
screw ship. As regards turning, I have seen a ship, fitted 
with the water jet, turn on her centre—that is, in her own 
length. The quickest way and smallest space was by using 
one jet ahead and the other neutral. The power to turn with- 
out going ahead or astern is valuable in some cases. The 
movements required to control the discharge of the jets may 
be made from the deck, or from the engine room, or gear 
may be fitted in both places. The discharge of the water, 
both above and below the water line, has been tried, and the 
effect was practically the same. Hence rolling and pitching 
will have little or no effect, and there can be no racing, due 
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to the position of the discharge pipes, relative to the surface 
of the water. So long as the bottom of the ship amidships 
is in the water, so long will the pump draw and send out a 
continuous stream of water with a practically constant flow, 
and so have a practically constant propelling effect. In the 
case of fire, one of the chief terrors at sea, the enormous 
quantity of water that can at once flood any part of the 
ship must put out any fire. In the case of obstructions to 
the screw propeller, of floating wreckage, ropes, timber, or 
other obstacles, the value of the water jet stands out in 
great contrast to any propeller having a moving part out- 
side the ship. With the water jet propeller there is no 
vibration. For high speeds this is of great value, not 
only to the comfort of the engineers and passengers, 
but the life of the engines and ship will be longer. 
Regarding speed, there can be no limit except the power 
which the ship can carry. There is no heavy stern frame 
required, so that the shipbuilder will have some saving in 
cost, and the ship relieved from the heavy weights astern. 
By taking away the screw aperture the ship may be made 
that much shorter, or have greater displacement, with the 
same fineness of lines aft. With regard to the exact economy 
in smooth water as a propeller, the trials hitherto, in some 
cases, gave results superior to the screw ; in other cases below 
the screw. But taking all the evidence on the best authority 
I know on this subject, I am convinced that in smooth water 
the economy of the jet propeller will probably be 30 per cent. 
above the screw, while in some cases at sea it may be 50 per 
cent. above the screw. As so much success has been attained 
in the few trials already made, I look for a grand future, 
both as regards economy and every other advantage claimed 
or proved. With regard to first costs, and relative weights, 
I am of opinion that the weights will be about equal to the 
screw propeller; that is, the total weights required by the 
screw propeller will about equal the displacement due to the 
water jet propeller. The cost will settle itself, and eventu- 
ally may be no greater than the screw. The largest power 
applied to this system was in a gunboat 160 feet long, 32 feet 
beam, of 1,300 tons displacement, indicated horse power 750, 
discharging 350 tons of water per minute, and the speed was 
ten knots an hour. In this case two jets, each of two feet 
diameter, were used, ‘The size of the discharge tubes has 
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been the subject of great difference of opinion. One engi- 
neer recommended two jets, each of five feet diameter, for a 
ship which was successfully driven by two jets of two feet 
diameter. Another experimenter has gone to the opposite 
extreme, and proposed very small jets. As you know, there 
is a medium in all things, and somewhere between the 
extremes will be found the best proportion. For the largest 
ship, I would have jets under two feet diameter, and have a 
number of them placed where convenient. The revolutions 
of the pump may be anything thought best, say from 50 to 
200 per minute. The screw propeller to-day has perhaps 
reached its limit of perfection; while, with all its success, 
there must still be opportunities for improvements in the 
water-jet, so that its possibilities are greater than we know of. 
If we compare the modes of action of the jet and the screw, 
we will see that every particle of water used by the jet is dis- 
charged in one direction, while with the screw there is a com- 
plex action, discharging water radially by centrifugal force, 
and many particles driven at various angles from the direction 
required. With the jet the centrifugal motion is used with 
full effect, with the screw it is entirely lost. Again, compare 
the water friction; the screw has surfaces moving twice the 
speed of the surfaces in the water jet propeller, this gives 
four times the loss for the screw compared with the jet, sur- 
face for surface. Again, a well-known fact is the increased 
resistance of the ship, entirely due to the screw. I believe 
this is the first time that the subject of water-jet propulsion 
has been laid before those chiefly concerned. If you 
approve, or even wish that such an apparatus may be put 
into your hands, and resolve to make it a success in every 
way, I have no doubt it will be done. With comparatively 
light cranks, no propeller shafting, no tunnel, no unknown 
strains, no moving parts outside the ship, no racing, no vibra- 
tion, no reversing, no easing, no priming, and no breakdowns, 
I look forward to the time when seagoing engineers may 
have more comfort and greater safety. 
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CURIOSITIES IN PROSE AND VERSE 


The Owl and the Pussy Cat....A Nonsense Song....Tit-Bits 


The owl and the pussy cat went to sea, 
In a beautiful pea-green boat ; 

They took some honey and plenty of money 
Wrapped in a five-pound note. 


The owl looked up to the stars above 
And sang to a small guitar: 

O lovely pussy, O pussy, my love, 
What a beautiful pussy you are.” 


Pussy said to the owl: “ You elegant fowl, 
How charmingly sweet you sing! 

Oh! let us be married, too long we have tarried ; 
But what shall we do for a ring?” 


They sailed away for a year and a day, 
To the land where the bong tree grows ; 

And there in a wood a piggy wig stood, 
With a ring at the end of his nose. 


Pig, are you willing to sell for a shilling 
Your ring?” Said the pig, ‘I will.” 

So they took it away, and were married next day 
3y the turkey that lives on the hill. 


They dined on mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon ; 
And hand in hand, on the edge of the sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 


Anatomically Speaking....Compiled from Contemporaries 


Chicago News: He was shot in the suburbs. 

Burlington Hawkeye: She whipped him upon his return. 
Time: He kissed her passionateiy on her reappearance. 
Atlanta Constitution : He kissed her back. 

Electric Light : Mr. Jones walked in upon her invitation. 
Albia Democrat: She seated herself upon his entering. 
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Truth: We thought she sat down upon her being asked. 
Lynn Union: She fainted upon his departure. 
Philadelphia Ledger: He was injured in the fracas. 
Baltimore Item: He clung to her weeping. 

Lawrence American: They gossiped upon his downfall. 


Epitaph of Adam...Gabriel Alverez.... Historia Ecclesia Antedeluviane 
Here lies, reduced to a pinch of dust, he whom 
from a pinch of dust, was formed to 
govern the earth, 

ADAM, 

The son of none, father of All, the step-° 
father of All, and of 
himself. 

Having never wailed as a child, he spent 
his life in sorrow and weeping, 
the result of penitence. 

Power, Wisdom, Justice, Immortality 
He sold for the price of disobedience. 
Having abused the privilege of Free Will, 
Which weapon he had received for the 
preservation of 
KNOWLEDGE AND GRACE. 

By one stroke he struck with death himself 
and all the human race. 

The Omnipotent Judge, 

Who in his Justice took him from 
Righteousness, 
by his mercy restored him whole again, 
Saved by the Grace of 
THE REDEEMER. 

The first Adam lived to die. 

The second Adam died to live. 

Go, and imitate the penitence of the 
First ADAM. 

Go, and celebrate the goodness of the 
SECOND ADAM. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY 





“These are the Eternal Questions” 


The Lesson of Life: Frederick W. Robinson. 

The lesson we have to learn in life is the same lesson 
which we have to learn in traveling through a mountainous 
country. The first lesson is, to estimate distances. The 
traveler sees the mountain-summit sparkling in the evening 
sun, apparently close above his head; and he resolves that 
the next morning he will ascend that mountain, and come 
down again before breakfast. But he finds next day a long 
three miles between himself and the mountain-foot, and that 
when he has arrived there it takes five or six hours to ascend, 
and half that time to come back again; and it is well if he 
returns before nightfall. It is precisely the same with every 
human undertaking. Our first idea is very different from 
that which attainment teaches us. We set out with brilliant 
expectations ; we find them very slow in realizing themselves. 
We find that, between our ideal and its attainment, there is 
an immense interval. That which seemed to be the work of 
days we find to be the work of months; that which seemed 
to be the work of years turns out to be the work of centuries. 
And so, step by step, man is disenchanted. I believe that 
the lesson of all experience and of all life is this: to expect 
very little, for there is but little of human expectation to be 
attained ; to sow abundantly, and to be satisfied with a very 
small harvest. Happy is the man not thoroughly broken by 
disappointment! Happy is that man! for the object of this 
training is, but that he may work more calmly, with less of 
fitful enthusiasm—with steady gaze fixed on the Hereafter! 


Death and Resurrection : J. M. Anspach. 

A workman of Faraday, the celebrated chemist, one day 
by accident knocked a beautiful silver cup into a jar of strong 
acid. In a little while it disappeared, being dissolved in the 
acid as sugar is in water, and so seemed utterly lost, and the 
question came up, could it ever be found again? One said it 
could, but another replied that being dissolved and held in 
solution by the acid, there was no possibility of recovering it. 
But the great chemist, standing by, put some chemical mix- 
ture into the jar, and in a little while every particle of silver 
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was precipitated to the bottom, and he took it out, now a 
shapeless mass, and sent it to the silversmith, and the cup 
was restored to the same size and shape as before. If Faraday 
could so easily precipitate that silver and restore its- scattered 
and invisible particles into the cup, how easily can God re- 
store our sleeping and scattered dust and change our decayed 
bodies into the likeness of the glorious body of Christ! 


The Hope of Immortality : Sir Humphry Davy. 

The doctrine of the materialists was always, even in my 
youth, a cold, heavy, dull, and insupportable doctrine to me, 
and necessarily tending to atheism. When I had heard, with 
disgust, in the dissecting rooms, the plan of the physiologist, 
of the gradual accretion of matter, and its becoming endowed 
with irritability, ripening into sensibility, and acquiring such 
organs as were necessary by its own inherent forces, and at 
last issuing into intellectual existence, a walk into the green 
fields or woods, by the banks of rivers, brought back my feel- 
ings from Nature to God. I saw in all the powers of matter 
the instruments of the Deity. The sunbeams, the breath of 
the zephyr, awakening animation in forms prepared by divine 
intelligence to receive it, the insensate seed, the slumbering 
eggs which were to be vivified, appeared, like the new-born 
animal, works of a divine mind; I saw love as the creative 
principle in the material world, and this love only as a divine 
attribute. Then my own mind I felt connected with new 
sensations and indefinite hopes—a thirst for immortality; in 
the great names of other ages I saw the decrees of the 
indestructibility of mind. These feelings, I think, offer a 
sound philosophical argument in favor of the immortality of 
the soul. In all the habits and instincts of young animals, 
their feelings and movements, may be traced an intimate rela- 
tion to their improved perfect state ; their sports have always 
affinities to their modes of hunting or catching their food ; 
and young birds, even in the nests, show marks of fondness, 
which, when their frames are developed, become signs of 
actions necessary to the reproduction and preservation of the 
species. The desire of glory, of honor, of immortal fame, 
and of constant knowledge, cannot be other than symptoms 
of the infinite and progressive nature of the intellect—hopes 
which, as they cannot be gratified here, belong to a frame 
of mind suited to a nobler state of existence. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: GRAVE AND GAY 


The Burglar of the Future....Society and the Critic 

The burglar of the future comes 
Adown the groove of time, 

In broadcloth clad, and glossy hat— 
A graduate of crime. 

The very latest thing in boots, 
The newest style in ties ; 

His whole get-up will fill the dude 
With envy and surprise. 


He’ll wipe his shoes upon the mat, 
With air urbane and bland, 

And leave his hat and overcoat 
And stick upon the stand. 

He’ll make a gracious bow and say, 

“T hope I don’t intrude,” 

Ere he will enter—for he’d die 
If folks should think him rude. 


He'll beg our pardon when he takes 
Our watch and diamond pin— 
To steal without apologies 
He’d think a grievous sin. 
He'll ask politely for a loan, 
And say, “I fear I’m rash— 
Excuse me, sir—don’t mention it,” 
The while he scoops our cash. 


How different from the bad old past 
The future’s going to be— 

*T will almost be a pleasure soon 
A Claude de Sykes to see. 

The old uneducated thief 
Must hide his head in shame, 

For though the new one’s more polite, 
He’ll get there just the same. 


Dipping Candles Long Ago....Wm. E. Penny....N. Y. World 
When time for candle-dipping came 

The smooth and slender rods were brought ; 
The yellow tallow melted well 

In kettles and in boilers caught ; 
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And then we young folks would sit down 
And dip the long, white candle wicks 
Into the mass, and laugh to see 
The candles growing on our sticks. 


And mother, with her loving smile, 
Would tell us characters were built, 
For weal or woe, by dipping oft 
In wisdom’s fount of sin and guilt; 
And that if we would have our lives 
Give forth a pure and healthful glow, 
We must be vigilant to shun 
Companionship with vice below. 


Sometimes the neighbors would come in 
And we would have a “ dipping bee” 
With stalwart boys and rosy girls, 
All bubbling o’er with health and glee. 
’Twas there my youthful heart began 
To struggle in love’s mighty grip ; 
’T was there that Cupid bent his bow 
And shot me with a tallow dip. 


All for a pair of roguish eyes, 
And ruby lips and cheeks of rose, 
I grew too thin for any use 
Except to scare away the crows; 
Of course I had a rival, and 
He was a tall, lank, cheeky chap, 
Who like a half-closed jack-knife bowed, 
And straightened upward with a snap. 


’T was at another ‘‘ dipping-bee,” 
That when the candles were all made, 
“ Now, Susie, what shall we do next?” 
My rival asked the pretty maid; 

Her answer filled my heart with joy, 
And eke his cup with bitter dregs; 
Said she, “I guess ’twould do no harm 

To make a ‘bee’ and dip your legs!” 


That settled him, and I took heart, 
And thenceforth ever bolder grew, 
Until in matrimonial sweets 
The parson gently dipped us two; 
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And ever since, our love serene 

Has burned, undimmed by jealous doubt, 
And will until death comes at last, 

And snuffs us two old lovers out. 


The Present Status....William Tod Helmuth....Atlanta Constitution 
The doctors of this era are inflated 

With the morphologic mystery of life, 
And the biologic questions now debated 

Originate most devastating strife. 


We can murder or can culture the bacillus. 
We can shoot the micrococci as they fly ; 

The germs of typhoid fever cannot kill us, 
With the antiseptic lotions we apply. 


Bacteria we know are protoplastic, 
The saprophytes eat carrion like crows, 
While leucoytes with attitude gymnastic 
Assist our wounded surfaces to close. 


With laryngoscopic lenses we examine 
Every ulcerated gullet, and we spray 
The i-so-mer-ic-pto-maine pro-py-lam-ine, 

Which frightens inflammations all away. 
With illuminating lanterns in the stomach, 
We criticise each gastric working cell, 

While electric dissolution of a hummock, 
In the name of Apostoli we can tell. 


If the pulmonary structure be invaded 
By the tubercle-bacillus, then we smile, 

For phagocites will never thus be raided— 
They’re conquerors and cannibals the while. 


With Institutes Pasteuric to delight us, 
We smile e’en at hydrophobic pains, 
We select the rabid animal to bite us; 
Then inject the latest culture in our veins. 


With objectives and with sunlight well reflected 
We can recognize trichine in our pork, 

Can sterlize our milk as best directed 
By Arnold, of Rochester, New York. 


With the fissure of Rolando now to guide us, 
Through cerebral convolutions we can bore, 
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Can extirpate whatever is inside us, 
And complacently can live on as before. 


We recommend aseptic generation, 
And with antiseptic labors you will see 
That with antiseptic babies what a nation 
Of effulgent antiseptics we will be! 


When these scientific laws are universal, 
When the doctors all this knowledge can apply, 
Then the subject needs at present no rehearsal, 
Mankind upheld by science cannot die. 


The Footprints....A. W. Bellaw....Judge 
The actor who starts on the road to success 
A deal of experience sees ; 
And for others his foot-prints he leaves on the road, 
His prints just like 
foot- they look these. 


When Fortune smiles kind, behind bays you will ride, 
And throw mud on the people who stalk ; 
But reverses may come, and you step down and out, 
And is way you 
this the that walk, 


The book-agent comes and he bangs at your door, 
And a flat’ring description he weaves ; 
You say that you ’ve got the same book in the house, 
And~ are tracks . he 
these the that leaves. 


Or you ‘Il lay all your love and your wealth at the feet 
Of the maid who had captured your heart ; 
But she gives you the bounce with the shortest of words 
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THE NIGHT AT THE SHIFTING BOG 





We lost not a moment, but went out into the storm. We 
did not take the lantern with us, as we found that its occa- 
sional light was, in the long run, an evil, as we could not by its 
light see any distance. 

We went down the Hill westward until we came near the 
bog. Then we separated, Dick following the line of the bog 
downward while I went north. We had agreed a signal, if such 
could be heard through the storm, choosing the Australian 
*‘coo-ee,”’ which is the best human sound to travel. 

Every little while I called “ Norah! Norah!” in the vain 
hope that, while returning from her search for her father, she 
might come within the sound of my voice. But no answering 
sound came back to me, except the fierce roar of the storm, 
laden with the wild dash of the breakers hurled against the 
cliffs and the rocks below. 

On, on I went, following the fine of the bog, till I had 
reached the northern point, where the ground rose and began 
to become solid. I found the bog here so swollen with rain 
that I had to make a long detour so as to get round to the 
western side. High up on the Hill, there was, I knew, a rough 
shelter for the cattle; and it struck me that Joyce might 
have gone here to look after his stock, and that Norah had 
gone hither, to search for him. I ran uptoit. The cattle 
were there, huddled together in a solid mass behind the 
sheltering wall of sods and stones. I cried out as loudly as I 
could from the windward side, so that my voice would carry: 

“Norah! Norah! Joyce! Joyce! Are you there?” 

There was a stir among the cattle and one or two low 
“moos” as they heard the human voice, but no sound from 
either of those I sought; so I ran down again to the farther 
side of the bog. When I got near to the entrance to the Cliff 
Fields I shouted as loudly as I could, “ Norah! Norah!” but 
the wind took my voice away as it would sweep thistles down, 





* From ‘‘ The Snake’s Pass.” By Bram Stoker. Harper & Bros. The 
bog here noted was a famous shifting bog in Ireland, that moved by some 
mysterious way, from time to time. On the night of the storm, Joyce, and 
his daughter Norah were, through some device, led out from their home by 
Murdock, a deadly enemy, who has been almost crazed to find that a hidden 
treasure he has been seeking is on Joyce’s land. The narrater, Arthur, is a 
rich Englishman, Norah’s lover, who searches for them in the storm. 
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and it was as though I made the effort but no voice came, 
and I felt awfully alone in the thick pall of mist. 

On, on I went, following the line of the bog. Lower 
down there was some shelter from the storm, for the great 
ridge of rocks here rose between me and the sea, and I felt 
that my voice could be heard farther off. I was sick at heart 
and chilled with despair, but on I went with set purpose, the 
true doggedness of despair. 

As I went I thought I heard a cry through the mist— 
Norah’s voice. It was but an instant, and I could not be sure 
whether my ears indeed heard, or if the anguish of my heart 
had created the phantom of a voice to deceive me. However, 
be it what it might, it awoke me like a clarion; my heart 
leaped and the blood surged in my brain till I almost became 
dizzy. I listened to try if I could distinguish from what 
direction the voice had come. 

I waited in agony. Each second seemed a century, and 
my heart beat like a trip-hammer. Then again I heard the 
sound—faint, but still clear enough to hear. I shouted with 
all my power, again the roar of the wind overpowered me. 

There was a sudden lull in the wind—a blaze of lightning 
lit up the whole scene, and, some fifty yards before me I saw 
two figures struggling at the edge of the rocks. In that 
welcome glance, infinitesimal though it was, I recognized the 
red petticoat, which, in that place and at that time, could be 
none other than Norah’s. I shouted as I leaped forward: 
but just then the thunder broke overhead, and in the mighty 
and prolonged roll every other sound faded into nothingness, 
as though the thunder-clap had come on a primeval stillness. 
As I drew near the thunder rolled away, and through its 
vanishing sound I heard distinctly Norah’s voice: 

“Help! help! Arthur! Father! help! help!” Even in 
that wild moment my heart leaped, that of all names she 
called on mine the first. 

I shouted in return as I ran, but the wind took my voice 
away; and then I heard her voice again, but fainter : 

“Help! Arthur—Father! Is there no one to help me 
now?” And then the lightning flashed again, and in the long 
jagged flash we saw each other, and I heard her glad cry 
before the thunder-clap drowned all else. I had seen that 
her assailant was Murdock, and I rushed at him, but he had 
seen me too, and before I could lay hands on him he had let 
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her go, and with a mighty oath, which the roll of the thunder 
drowned, he struck her to the earth, and ran. 

I raised my poor darling, and, carrying her a little dis- 
tance, placed her on the edge of the ridge of rocks beside us, 
for by the light in the sky, which grew paler each second, I 
saw that astream of water rising from the bog was flowing 
toward us. She was unconscious; so I ran to the stream 
and dipped my hat full of water. Then putting my hands 
to my lips I sounded the ‘‘coo-ee!”’ once, twice. As I stood 
I could see Murdock running to his house, for every instant 
it seemed to grow lighter. The thunder had swept away 
the rain-clouds, and let in the light of the coming dawn. 

But even as I stood there—and I had not delayed an un- 
necessary second—the ground under me seemed to be giving 
way. There was a strange shudder or shiver below me, and 
my feet began to sink. Witha wild cry—for I felt that the 
fatal moment had come, that the bog was moving and had 
caught me in its toils—I threw myself forward toward the 
rock. My cry seemed to arouse Norah like the call of a 
trumpet. She leaped to her feet, and rushed toward me. 
When I saw her coming I shouted to her: 

“Keep back! keep back!” But she did not pause an 
instant, and the only words she said were: 

“T am coming, Arthur, I am coming!” 

Half-way between us there was a flat-topped piece of rock, 
which raised its head out of the surrounding bog. As she 
struggled toward it her feet began to sink, and a new terror 
for her was added to my own. But she did not falter a 
moment, and, as her lighter weight was in her favor, with a 
great effort she gained it. Inthe mean time I struggled for- 
ward. There was between me and the rock a clump of furze- 
bushes ; on these I threw myself, and for a second or two they 
supported me. Then even these began to sink with me, for 
faster and faster, with each succeeding second, the earth 
seemed to liquefy and melt away. 

No language could describe the awful sensation of that 
melting away of solid earth. I wasnow only a few feet from 
the rock whose very touch meant safety to me, but it was 
just beyond my reach. I was sinking tomy doom! I could 
see the horror in Norah’s eyes as she gained the rock. 

But even Norah’s love could not help me; I was beyond the 
reach of her arms, and she no more than I could keep a 
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foothold on the liquefying earth. Oh, that she had a rope 
and I might be saved! Alas! she had none; even her shawl 
had fallen off in her struggle with Murdock. 

But Norah had, with her woman’s quick instinct, seen a 
way to help me. In an instant she had torn off her red petti- 
coat of heavy homespun cloth and thrown one end to me. I 
clutched and caught it with a despairing grasp, for by this 
time only my head and hands remained above the surface. 

“Now, O God, for strength !” was her earnest prayer. 

Norah threw herself backward, with her feet against a 
projecting piece of the rock, and I felt that if we could both 
hold out long enough I was saved. 

Little by little I gained! I drew closer and closer to the 
rock! Closer! closer still! till with one hand I grasped the 
rock itself, and hung on, breathless, in blind desperation. I 
was only just able to support myself, for there was a strange 
dragging power in the viscous mass that held me, and greatly 
taxed my strength, already exhausted in the terrible struggle 
for life. The bog was beginning tomove! But Norah bent 
forward, kneeling on the rock, and grasped my coat-collar in 
her strong hands. Love and despair lent her strength, and 
with one last great effort she pulled me upward, and in an 
instant more I lay on the rock safe and in her arms. 

During this time, short as it was, the morning had ad- 
vanced, and the cold gray light disclosed the whole slope 
before us. Across the bog, we saw Joyce and Dick watching 
us, and between the gusts we faintly heard their shouts. 

To our right, far down the Hill, the Shleenanaher stood 
out boldly, its warder rocks struck by the gray light over the 
hill-top. Nearer to us, and in the same direction, Murdock's 
house rose, a black mass in the centre of the hollow. 

But as we looked around us, thankful for our safety, we 
grasped each other more closely, and a low cry of fear empha- 
sized Norah’s shudder, for a terrible thing began to happen. 

The whole surface of the bog, as far as we could see it in 
the dim light, became wrinkled, and then began to move in 
little eddies, such as one sees in a swollen river. It seemed 
to rise and rise till it grew almost level with where we were, 
and instinctively we rose to our feet and stood awe-struck, 
Norah clinging to me, with our arms round each other. 

The shuddering surface of the bog began to extend on 
every side to even the solid ground which curbed it, and with 
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relief we saw that Dick and Joyce stood high up on a rock. 
All things on its surface seemed to melt away and disappear 
as though swallowed up. This silent change or demoraliza- 
tion spread down in the direction of Murdock’s house, but 
when it got the hollow in which the house stood, it seemed 
to move swiftly forward as water leaps down a cataract. 

Instinctively we both shouted a warning to Murdock—he, 
too, villain though he was, had a life to lose. He seemed 
paralyzed with fright as he saw what was happening. And it 
was little wonder; for in that instant the house began to sink 
into the earth—to sink as a ship founders in a stormy sea. 

The wind had now dropped away; the morning light 
struck full over the Hill, and we could see clearly. The 
sound of the waves dashing on the rocks below, and the 
booming of the distant breakers filled the air, but through it 
came another sound, the like of which I had never heard: a 
long, low gurgle, with something of a sucking sound—some- 
thing terrible, resistless, and with a sort of hiss in it, as of 
seething waters striving to be free. 

Then the convulsion of the bog grew greater; it almost 
seemed as if some monstrous living thing was deep under the 
surface and writhing to escape. 

By this time Murdock’s house had sunk almost level with 
the bog. He had climbed on the thatched roof, and stood 
there looking toward us, and stretching forth his hands as 
though in supplication for help. For a while the superior size 
of the roof sustained it, but then it, too, began slowly to sink. 
Murdock knelt, and clasped his hands in a frenzy of prayer. 

And then came a mighty roar and a gathering rush. The 
side of the Hill below us seemed to burst. Murdock threw 
up his arms; we heard his wild cry as he was in an instant 
sucked below the heaving mass. 

Then came the end of the terrible convulsion. With a 
rushing sound, and the noise of a thousand waters falling, 
the whole bog swept, in waves of gathering size and with a 
hideous writhing, down the mountain-side to the entrance of 
the Shleenanaher—struck the portals with a sound like thun- 
der, and piled up to a vast height. And then the millions of 
tons of slime and ooze, and bog and earth, and broken rock 
swept the Pass into the sea. 

Norah and I knelt down, hand in hand, and with full hearts 
thanked God for having saved us from so terrible a doom. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY DOINGS 





William H. Hayne was the poet of the occasion, at the 
recent unveiling of the Sidney Lanier bronze bust, at Macon, 
Ga; poems were also written by Harry S. Edwards, Waitman 
Barbe, and Charles Hubnell....The Pall Mall Budget speaks 
of Geo. W. Smalley, the New York Tribune correspondent, as 
“The Prince of Gossips ””....Alexander William Kinglake, 
author of Eothen, and the well-known historian of the Crimean 
war, in his eighty-ninth year, is dying of cancer....John 
Maddison Morton, author of Box and Cox, is a tall, hand- 
some old gentleman of ruddy complexion and gentle manner, 
with silvern side-whiskers, and is invariably accompanied by 
a tortoise-shell snuff-box ;- he is eighty-one and leads a soli- 
tary and dreary existence in two shabby little rooms in the 
Charter-house, sacred to the memory of dear old Colonel 
Newcome....It is said $16,000 has been paid for the 
English and American rights of publishing the Memoirs of 
Prince Talleyrand, the first two volumes of which are to 
appear this year....Samuel Minturn Peck is contributing a 
series of articles on social and literary subjects to the Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald....General Booth, in his book, In 
Darkest England, says: “Out of every five persons in London, 
one dies either in the hospitals, asylums or workhouses.” 


C. F. Gunther, the Chicago confectioner, possesses among 
his manuscripts several that are invaluable ; among them are 
the originals of Home, Sweet Home, Burns’s Auld Lang Syne, 
and Newman’s Lead Kindly Light....S. Baring-Gould’s 
sketch of The Church of Germany will be the first volume to 
come in the National Churches Series....Thomas J. Whit- 
man, brother of Walt Whitman, the poet, died in St. Louis, 
Mo., recently, at the age of fifty-seven....Rochefort has 
fought 23 duels during his career as a pamphleteer and 
editor, having been wounded in seven of them and escaped 
unhurt in the remaining 16. ... Bismarck refuses to allow Em- 
peror William to see the proof-sheets of his life of William I.; 
the emperor, in the exercise of his just rights, as he considers 
the matter, requires to see the book before publication, as 
it contains matters of importance to the State; Bismarck 
threatens to remove the publication to England, if necessary, 
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to evade the power of the emperor....Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body, who first introduced into this country from Germany 
the kindergarten method of teaching the children, is still liv- 
ing in Boston at the age of 87 years, and retains much inter- 
est in educational matters....Two of the “ Little Men” of 
Louisa M. Alcott’s famous book are now in the Boston pub- 
lishing house of Roberts Brothers; they are Miss Alcott's 
nephew, F. Alcott Pratt, and his brother, who took the name 
of John Alcott. ...Henry Ward Beecher’s old house in Brook- 
lyn has been turned into a boarding house, and his large 
library has been cut up, by partitions, into bedrooms. 


The British Postal Telegraph Department uses Webster’s 
Dictionary, as authority. ... Edward Everett Hale, the Boston 
preacher, is 79 years old, but few men are busier ; he preaches, 
edits a magazine and a weekly newspaper, leads missions, 
dips into politics and is also the President of innumerable 
societies ....Walter Besant, William Black, and Thomas 
Hardy have written a joint letter to the Atheneum protest- 
ing against the attack on Harper & Bros., apropos of Rud- 
yard Kipling....The home of Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, the 
novelist, is in the Queen Anne Mansions overlooking St. James 
Park, London; here she has charming rooms that are always 
bright with flowers, and here she receives a delightful 
circle of friends; far from disclaiming her age, Mrs. Lin- 
ton makes her boast of having lived in three reigns.... 
The wife of ex-Governor Claflin, of Massachusetts, is devel- 
oping into one of the literary women of Boston, and both of 
her two recent books, Real Happenings and Sketches of Old 
New England Life, are reported as unusually successful. 


Isaac Pearson Evans, only brother of the late George 
Eliot, the novelist, died recently at his residence, Griff 
House, Warwickshire, at the age of 74; Mr. Evans, who was 
the agent of a number of large and important estates in 
different parts of the country, attended Divine service at Shep- 
perton Church, mentioned in George Eliot’s works....The 
Rev. Dr. Milburn, the blind chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in some recent interesting reminiscences of great 
writers, said that Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, though written 
after its author had made a success as a novelist, was never- 
theless refused by every reputable publishing house in London, 
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the writer finally being forced to bear half the expense of 
publication. ...Justin H. McCarthy, M.P., is just 30 years 
old, and has published eleven books and seven plays ; he is 
tall and thin, with a very small head; he has traveled much 
in Persia, and has an intimate acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of that country....Charles E. Mudie, of the celebrated 
London library, of which he was the founder and chief pro- 
prietor, died recently at the age of seventy-two; he had been 
in poor health for a long time, and for six years had taken 
no active part in the library; it is thirty-seven years since 
Mr. Mudie established the library; it has now 25,000 sub- 
scribers, annual receipts of £100,000, and a staff of 125. 


Dr. Grenfell Baker, who was family physician to the late 
Sir Richard Burton, is engaged on a biography of the 
distinguished traveler. ...The central episode of Mr. Steven- 
son’s new story, The Wrecker, is said to be the terrible hurri- 
cane of Samoa....Alexandre Dumas had a singularly unat- 
tractive wife, and is said to have surprised a gentleman one 
day when he was in the act of bestowing upon her a kiss ; ‘*‘ My 
poor fellow, why do you do this?” said Dumas, ‘‘ you are not 
compelled to”....Frank H. Cushing, the writer upon the 
Zuni Indians, is under medical treatment in Buffalo, his 
ailments were brought on by his life in Arizona....The 
memoirs of Alexandre Dumas are in course of translation into 
English. ...Wallace P. Reed, of the Atlanta Constitution, is 
to publish a volume of his short stories, this winter... .Mrs. 
Elma Stuart, who survives after having been patient by turns 
under thirty-eight different doctors, has published a book on 
How to Get Well and Keep Well ; her recipe is rare beef and 
hot water....All the widows of distinguished men seem to be 
engaged in writing about them; Mrs. Custer, Mrs. Grant, 
Mrs. Beecher, and now Mrs. Jefferson Davis.....M. Taine 
has just finished reading the proofs of his book, La Régime 
Moderne, in which he deals with the Napoleonic period. 


William Hartpole Lecky, the distinguished historian, whose 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century, has just been 
completed, is described as “ a lank-built, loosely-hung, clean- 
shaven man, with bright, carrot-colored hair; and he is an 
Irishman by birth, lives entirely in the eighteenth century and 
is oppressively industrious ; but while he lacks backbone he is 
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the soul of amiability and his years are fifty-two.”. .. . Prof. 
William Sellar, one of the most accomplished classical schol- 
ars of the day, who held the Chair of Numanity, at Edinburgh, 
for many years, died the other day....De Quincey said that 
it was one of the misfortunes of life that one must read thou- 
sands of books only to discover that one need not have read 
them....One of the most popular books ever published in 
Germany is the illustrated work on zodlogy, by the late Dr. 
Brehm, called Thierleben ; this work has been translated into 
seven languages, and of the German edition almost 100,000 
copies have been printed... .Shirley Hibbard, editor of the 
Gardener’s Magazine, died recently at Kew... .Professor 
Crawford Howell Toy, of Harvard, is wise in the lore of the 
languages of the Orient, and is one of those who now conduct 
the prayers, no longer involuntary, of the students ; his new 
volume, Judaism and Christianity, is a sketch of the progress 
of thought....A monument to Friedrich Riickert has been 
unveiled in Schweinfurt....What may perhaps be called the 
smallest book in the world, consists of one hundred leaves of 
rice paper half an inch broad, upon which is written in Mah- 
rattas (Indian) characters what is supposed to be the Sacred 
Recitations of the Brahmins ; this morsel for bibliophiles is in 
the Salford Royal Borough Library and Museum, in England. 


Mark Hopkins, a son of Mark Hopkins of Williams 
College, and the author of a successful novel, The World’s 
Verdict, is now completing a new novel to be brought out this 
winter....James A. Froude, in his lately published life of the 
late Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, says: “They 
came to call him ‘ Dizzy,’ and there is no surer sign that a 
man is liked in England than the adoption of a pet name for 
him”....The Pall Mall Budget calls Temple Bar, “ the most 
readable of all the magazines”....Among the unpublished 
Thackeray manuscripts now offered for sale in London are a 
note-book containing 1,200 fragments of unpublished verses, a 
scrap-book with 400 tracings and sketchings, and an album of 
sketches. ...Miss Harriet McEwen Kimball, of Portsmouth, 
N.H., has received the first prize of $100 for ahymn to be sung 
on hospital days in churches and synagogues of New York.... 
George Bancroft, the historian, has been obliged, through the 
infirmities of age, to give up his purpose of writing the history 
of the Polk Administration....The Sixth Commandment, a 
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dramatization of Dostoieffsky’s novel, Crime and Punishment, 
by the poet and socialist, Robert Buchanan, is being roundly 
abused by the London critics ; the title is said to have caused 
considerable confusion, owing to the fact that people do not, 
as a rule, remember which commandment the sixth is; but 
therein, perhaps, lies its cleverness....Mrs. Kate Tannatt 
Woods, of Salem, Mass., has just been elected a member of 
the Society of Authors, of London....The Scots Observer 
says: ‘Richard Burton wrote the worst style in the world, 
the vilest in an age of villainies ; a compost of archaisms and 
neologisms, of slang and English that has faded out of life, 
and English that is only English to the adept in journalese.” 


Mrs. Archie Clive is bringing out a volume of poems, 
under her nom de plume of “ V.,” which have elicited praise 
from the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone in his article on 
British Poetry of the Nineteenth Century, in the Speaker.... 
The historian of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America 
is Bishop William Stevens Perry, of Iowa; he edits the jour- 
nals of the conventions of the church, and is the author of 
several volumes of church history....A sensible memorial 
will be that dedicated to Wilkie Collins; it will consist of a 
small library of choice fiction, to be presented to the People’s 
Palace, in London ; fifteen hundred dollars has already been 
raised for this purpose. ... Michael Field is the pseudonym, 
not of one literary English woman, but of two. 


A proposition to aid young authors in France by having 
an annual state competition for the best works, to be sub- 
mitted to a jury, and to have these best works published at 
the expense of the state, is exciting much criticism in France ; 
about one-half of the popular authors are in favor of it anda 
great many express themselves decidedly against it....The 
Demagogue, a posthumous political novel by Petroleum V. 
Nasby, has been issued by Lee & Shepard. ...The venerable 
M. de Freycinet is running for the French Academy against 
Emile Zola and others. ...Lewis Morris’ new poem, A Vision 
of Saints, just out in London, contains some twenty poems in 
blank verse, and is its author’s most ambitious effort.... 
Gustav Freytag, the great German novelist, is a tall-built, 
broad-shouldered, blonde-haired man with a profoundly ruddy 
complexion, and looks younger than his 74 years; he lives in 
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the pretty town of Wiesbaden, where he occupies a handsome 
villa, and has written in all some dozen novels, the best of 
which is called Debit and Credit, besides numerous dramas, 
poems, historical sketches, and a life of Luther. ...There is 
no country like France for starting journals; during 1889 no 
less than 950 new newspapers were brought out, of which not 
one remains in life....Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, better 
known as the indefatigable traveler, Miss Isabella Bird, has 
obtained from the Maharaja of Kathmir the grant of a piece 
of land on which to erect a hospital and dispensary for women, 
the first building of this kind ever thought of in India..... 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb Bohn, the widow of the founder of 
Bohn’s Libraries, died recently; her distinguished husband 
started in life with only $5,000 capital, but made a large 
fortune as a bookseller and publisher; about six hundred 
publications are now included in his various libraries. 


George Eliot’s heretofore unpublished letters are shortly 
to be issued in England. ...Charles Lamb, in presenting Tab- 
lets of Interest to a friend, inscribed on the fly leaf : “In this 
book, unlike most others, the further you progress, the more 
the interest increases.”....The steadily growing demand for 
the Appeal to Pharaoh has determined the publishers to issue 
an edition in paper covers and to announce the name of the 
author, Carlyle McKinley, an editorial writer on the Charles- 
ton News and Courier.... Frederick H. Furness, widely 
known as an antiquarian, collector of Indian relics, and com- 
piler of aboriginal traditions, died recently in Waterloo, 
Seneca Co., N. J., at the age of fifty-seven years. ...Two of 
the illustrations in Mr. Jephson’s book on Emin Pasha and the 
Rebellion at the Equator are signed “ Dorothy Stanley;” one 
is a title-page design, the other a large picture. . . Miss Elaine 
Goodale, the poetess, is Government Supervisor of Education 
among the Sioux; she lives in camp or reservation in the 
most primitive way, traveling, from one Indian village to 
another, on horseback or in a “ prairie schooner.” 


Benjamin P. Shillaber, author of the famous Mrs. Parting- 
ton sketches, died recently at the age of seventy-six... .Ossip 
Schubin, whose clever novels are so popular in Austria, is not 
a man, as generally supposed, but a young woman who writes 
under that name; her real name is Lola Kirschner, and she 
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leads a retired life in a Bohemian village; her first book, 
entitled Ehre, was written when Miss Kirschner was barely 
twenty, and for some time was attributed to an Austrian 
minister, because of the familiarity with diplomatic life shown 
by its author....The original of the song, Old Black Joe, 
was a native of Virginia, and died last summer at his home 
in Mount Holly, in New Jersey, at the age of 112 years.... 
Marion Harland has become editor-in-chief of the House- 
keeper’s Weekly, published by Henry Ferris, of Philadelphia 
....Chatrian, of Erckmann-Chatrian fame, who recently died, 
left a diary which will soon be published, and is said to con- 
tain much keen criticism of contemporaneous authors.... 
George Moore is collecting the critical articles he has con- 
tributed from time to time to the magazines; the book will 
be in three sections, essays on literature, on painting, and on 
the drama... .The German Geographical Society has bestowed 
the Humboldt medal upon the Norwegian explorer Nansen. 


A foreign correspondent says of Ouida: “This cynical, 
yellow woman in lilac frock, drinks tea and brandy and 
smokes cigarettes ; the world to her is as hollow as a sucked 


egg, bitter as green nuts; but there are certain people in the 
slums of Florence who could tell rare stories of her generosity 
and kindness ; she smokes blasé cigarettes, and says nothing 
of her numerous charities; ‘‘ Never speak of your good 
deeds,” she remarks, ‘‘some one may find out your motive.” 


Grace King, of New Orleans, a well-known story writer, is 
devoting her time and talents to an organized effort to down 
the Louisiana State Lottery....The incomes from the Lon- 
don daily papers are thus put down: Daily Telegraph, 4 130,- 
000 ; Times, £120,000 ; Standard, £70,000; Morning Post, 
£45,000; Daily Chronicle, £40,000; Daily News, £30,000 
....Dom Pedro finds consolation in translating The Arabian 
Nights into Portuguese ....The oldest medical work, an 
Egyptian papyrus dating from 1500 years or more before 
Christ, and containing prescriptions then old, has been trans- 
lated by George Ebers, the German novelist....T. C. De 
Leon’s new book, Society as I Have Foundered It, is as 
popular as his earlier parody, The Rock or the Rye? which 
sold 60,000 copies....The Grand Duke of Baden has just 
granted permission for a monument to Victor von Scheffel, 
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the author of the Trumpeter of Sakkingen, to be erected on 
the Castle terrace of Heidelberg....According to Rudyard 
Kipling, Lady Dufferin’s work in India has done more, and 
promises more, in the solution of the troublesome Eastern 
Empire problem than all masculine suggestions and efforts. 


George Eliot is evidently appreciated in India, for Silas 
Marner has just been included in the list of books used in the 
public schools there. . . .Saint Beuve, the eminent French critic, 
in his younger days wrote novels and poetry before settling 
down to make literary criticism a fine art; but he made a 
fiasco with his verse ; his famous epigram, “ Everybody has a 
dead poet in his soul,” thus had a bitter personal flavor of ex- 
perience....Dr. Holmes says that “the teacups having now 
left the table, an occasional evening call is all my readers can 
look for....A Life of Christ, by the distinguished. French 
priest, Pere Didon, is about to be published in Paris ; the author 
spent months in the Holy Land seeking inspiration ; for two 
years he lived in retreat in the Monastery of Corbara, in Cor- 
sica, leaving there only for the purpose of carrying on the 
work in question. .. .An organization modeled after the Amer- 
ican Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, has been or- 
ganized in Great Britain, under the name of the National 
Home Reading Union....Funk & Wagnalls are the author- 
ized publishers of Gen. Booth’s In Darkest England, and the 
Way Out....F. C. Burnand, editor of the London Punch, 
was asked to write a burlesque on Ravenswood, but before 
he undertook the task he went to see the play, and was so 
much impressed with the acting of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
as Edgar and Lucy that he refused to entertain the idea of 
taking part in anything that would turn them to ridicule. 


Back in 1856 a firm of publishers were driven out of Mobile, 
Alabama, for selling one copy each of Uncle .Tom’s Cabin 
and Fred Douglass’s life ; a member of the firm was Edwin 
Upson, who died recently at Cummings, North Dakota, in 
his seventy-seventh year ; among the four children he left is 
Mrs. Kate Upson Clark, the well-known authoress. 


See Book List on front advertising pages. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





